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THE REST IS UP TO YOU! 


Graduation night is a milestone for you. It marks 
the conclusion of one of the most exciting chapters 
of your life. You have much to celebrate. But 
remember—you can keep all your memories of this 
night happy ones if you remember to drive safely. 
Your parents count on this when they hand you the 
keys to the family car. And your best girl’s parents 
place their trust in you, too. 

Your responsibilities include not only the safety 
of those who ride with you and your folks’ car, but 
also respect for the rights of others whom you may 
meet on the road. 

Safe driving is a big responsibility. But you’re not 


GENERAL MOTORS 


alone in the driver’s seat. Traffic flows more smoothly, 
direction signs can be read at greater distances, and 
streets are better lighted due to the efforts of the 
traffic experts. Tires have been strengthened, steer- 
ing made easier and Safety Plate Glass windows have 
been widened. 

But with all this help the final responsibility is 
yours alone. Practice courtesy, caution and alertness 
until they become second nature for you. You'll be 
a safer driver, and you'll be able to enjoy driving 
that much more. 

Congratulations on your graduation and best 
wishes for a happy and successful future. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + All with Body by Fisher 
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2 out of 3 top students use typewriters... here’s why: 


Once you have one, you'll know why a typewriter, like a car or radio is a necessity for 
modern-day living. It gives an elegant new look to all your writing... makes it so much 
neater, clearer and easier to read. It helps you express your thoughts quickly and clearly 
... brings out writing talents you never knew you had! 

One typewriter is a clear standout among portables. It’s the REMINGTON QUIET-RITER™ 
ELEVEN Portable—the one you never outgrow because it’s designed for. expert office 
typists as well as beginners. It has the wide, eleven-inch carriage; a standard 88-character 
keyboard; swift, smooth, featherlight action; MirAcLE TAB; Super-strength Frame and 


dozens of other wanted, needed features. 
The Remington Travel-riter ... the 


See your dealer now...get free with any model REMINGTON Portable the new COLOR- budget-priced, lightweight portable 
aes a, ii om . . . that’s a “heavyweight” in value. 
KEY Touch Typing Course —teaches typing 


by color in just 10 lessons. 
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Our Cover 
18-year-old Lynn Rushmore, who studied at New 
York’s High Schoo! of Music and Art, symbolizes 
for our cover the nation’s many talented young 
people working in the arts (see Forum Topic, p. 8). 





WHAT’S 
HAPPENING 
TO THE 
DIAL? 


A lot is happening to the dial! 


Especially now that Bell System scien- 
tists are working on a push-button phone. 


These scientists have discovered a 
whole new concept of telephoning based 
on the tiny transistor. New equipment 
has been designed to fit into the sleek 
body of a prototype model. 


At the same time, a research team has 
been testing thousands of people, to find 
the most satisfactory size and arrange- 
ment of buttons. Engineers are also look- 
ing for ways to provide this service at an 
attractive price. 


Some day you may have a,push-button 
phone . . . but whatever the solution, 
whatever happens to the dial, you can be 
sure that today’s telephone engineers are 
working and thinking way in advance to 
bring you even more modern telephone 
service for the years to come. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 








CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 


Practical folks buy Brand Name products 


Why do you buy Brand Names? Because you trust them. You know 
that they are consistently good, that they always meet the high 
standards of quality you’ve set for yourself and your family. You'll 
find Brand Name products wherever you go. No guesswork shopping. 
Like good friends, they’re always there. 

The Brand Name manufacturer has built a reputation. He must 
maintain it, so he keeps his standards high, and strives constantly 
to make his product better. He’s always first with new products and 
ideas. He employs lots of people. He helps balance the economy. 
You depend on him. He depends on you. Know your brands, and 
buy the brands you know. You'll find some of them on the pages of 
this magazine. 


iy 10 is Brand aan Wi aS Don't take a chance...take a NAME BRAND 


Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











Eyes Front! 
Dear Editor: 


Your second article in the series on 
“America’s Values . . . Are They Slip- 
ping?” [April 13 issue] had much to 
commend it. However, I cannot say as 
much for the illustration, which pic- 
tured the driver of the car with his 
eyes off the road and on the brunette 
seated beside him. 

In fact, all four (two boys, two girls) 
in the open car seem to be interested 
in everything but their safety. The three 
passengers seem determined to distract 
the driver from his main purpose—the 
safe delivery of all riders to their des- 
tination. 


Pat Julianelle 
New Haven, Conn. 


Speed-Happy Teens 
Dear Editor: 


May I commend you on your article 
“Death on the Quarter Hour” [March 
16 issue]. If more people were aware 
of the shocking facts presented in the 
article, maybe the amount of highway 
deaths each year would be reduced. 

If some of today’s speed-happy teen- 
agers would concentrate on more care- 
ful driving rather than on speed and 
drag racing, our roads would be a 
safer place for other drivers as well 
as for pedestrians. 

Jan Ulius 
Bergenfield (N.J.) HS. 


Dear Editor: 

I wish your article “Death on the 
Quarter Hour” could be made required 
reading for every American—both teen- 
age and adult. 

Roy Gerome 
Sausalit, Calif. 


White House Candidates 
Dear Editor: 


Thanks for the superb article on 
Senator Stuart Symington [April 13 
issue]. I have been enjoying your en- 
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tire series of “Presidential Hopefuls.” 
The article on mock conventions 
[April 6 issue] was also very fine. We 
hope to put on a mock convention here 
at Farmington High. 
Pete Reynierse, Chairman 
SymingTEEN Club 
Farmington, Missouri 


Convention Confusion 
Dear Editor: 

One picture in your article on mock 
conventions shows several young adults 
holding signs naming their various 
states. On the right there is a sign 
which begins “CAN ”, My history 
class and I would like to know what 
state name begins with CANP 

Rick Briggs 
Seattle, Wash. 


> One student delegation at the mock 
convention was designated to be “ob- 
servers from Canada.” The “CAN___” 
sign belongs to them.—Editors. 


Inferior Schools? 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to question the state- 
ment by Roy Wilkins, secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, which you 
quoted in your March 23 issue [see 
“Civil Rights . A Problem and a 
Challenge” ]. 

Mr. Wilkins stated that Negro chil- 
dren in the South “are now receiving 
segregated and inferior public educa- 
tion.” Certainly the facilities are segre- 
gated. But are they inferior? Negro 
schools are more modern in design 
and have more complete facilities than 
the majority of white schools. Many 
Negro teachers have had more school- 
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ing than white teachers. More Negro 
teachers, for instance, have Ph.D. and 
Masters degrees than do white teachers. 
I’m sure that if Mr. Wilkins would 
care to compare a few of the white and 
Negro schools in the South, my state- 
ments would be borne out. 
LaVerne Thomas 
Baton Rouge (La.) H.S. 


Loyalty Oaths 
Dear Editor: 

Margaret Slaughter’s suggestion that 
all students be required to take a loyalty 
oath is ludicrous [see Letters, March 
9 issue]. To make education dependent 
upon the declaration of certain political 
beliefs is tyrannical. This was the meth- 
od used by the Communists in the years 
immediately following their revolution 
[of 1917]. If we are to set an example 
for the uncommitted countries of the 
world, it must be consistent with the 
freedoms we claim to have. 

Another aspect of this controversy is 
introduced in a letter written by Carol 
Pearl [March 9 issue]. She asks: “Can 
we have democracy without loyalty?” 
The mistake she makes in asking this 
question is to assume that democracy 
is dependent upon a government. De- 
mocracy is not a part of government. 
On the contrary, government is part of 
democracy. Democracy is not just a 
political belief, but is a way of life. 

Another remark that deserves to be 
questioned is that opposition toa loyal- 
ty oath shows a lack of patriotism. If 
our country is devoted to freedom— 
and if this freedom includes freedom of 
thought—then how can insistence upon 
freedom of thought be unpatriotic? 

David Doreau 
Theodore Roosevelt H.S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Ideas to Live By 











injurious to the intellect.” 





. “If I had my life to live over again, I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at least once a week; for perhaps 
the parts of my brain now atrophied would thus have kept active through 
use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness and may possibly be 


—CHARLES DARWIN 














THE ARTS IN AMERICA 


Who Should Foot 


A pro and con discussion: Should support for the arts come from 
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GOVERNMENT! 











1. Our major cultural organizations 
should not have to go begging for 
money to keep going. 


Last year wtice as many people visit- 
ed New York City’s largest art museum 
as attended the games of its only major 
league baseball team! While 1,550,000 
bought tickets to Yankee Stadium, 
3,940,000 people visited the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

The museum’s success story also 
brought a big headache: higher main- 
tenance costs. To solve this problem-on 
its limited budget, the Metropolitan 
finally had to close one day a week— 
thus saving funds on one day to apply 
to the other days’ increasing costs. 

This story is not unique. Museums 
in other cities have found themselves 
the victims of such “success stories.” 
Other areas of the arts—such as opera, 
music, dance, theatre—also report hav- 
ing trouble making ends meet. 

Take New York's other famous Met- 
ropolitan—the Metropolitan Opera. It 
plays to sold-out houses nearly every 
night, yet goes into the red every year. 


Rising production costs and maintenance 
costs can’t be met on box-office receipts 
—even at $9.80 a seat! Thus the “Met” 
has to conduct campaigns urging public 
spirited citizens and organizations to 
contribute large sums just to keep going. 

It is a disgrace that such great Amer- 
ican cultural symbols have to go beg- 
ging for money. The government—Fed- 
eral, state and local—should therefore 
step in. 

“Do you realize,” asks Danish-born 
tenor Lauritz Melchior, “that we in the 
U. S. are the only civilized nation with- 
out a ministry of arts in the govern- 
ment? . . . I suggest that each state 
levy a small tax on radio and TV sets. 
The state government should set aside 
this revenue . . . to start a state sym- 
phony orchestra or a state opera com- 
pany—or even a state theatre.” 


2. We can no longer rely on private 
support for the arts. 


Just a few weeks ago, the New York 
state government had to step in to pre- 
vent one of America’s best-known cul- 
tural institutions, Carnegie Hall, from 
being torn down next month. The pri- 
vate owners of the hall had sold it to a 
firm which planned to erect a new of- 
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VIENNA 1945—With its cpera house in ruins, devastated by World War Ii 
bombs, Austrian government gave official priority to rebuilding house. 





the Bill? 


government or private funds? 


fice building in its place. Although a 
new concert hall is being planned for 
New York (as part of the Lincoln 
Square project, which includes several 
other cultural enterprises) it would not 
be ready for another year or two. Thus 
the New York Philharmonic and other 
performers would have had to perform 
in college auditoriums and other make- 
shift halls next year. As the hue and 
cry of such a disgrace increased, the 
state government finally intervened. It 
approved a bill by which the City of 
New York can take over Carnegie Hall, 
renovate it, and maintain it as a cultural 
institution. 

Here is an example of how govern- 
ment intervention and government aid 
was necessary. If left in the hands of 
private operators, the wrecking cranes 
would soon be at Carnegie Hall, tearing 
it down to make way for a more “profit- 
able” business structure! 

Centuries ago, the arts relied on royal 
and noble families for support. More 
recently, wealthy individuals have been 
major “patrons” to the arts—some pro- 
viding steady, generous contributions. 
But times are changing. Taxes have 
risen for everyone—and especially for 
our wealthier citizens. Much of the 
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New York's famous Carnegie Hall was set to be torn down next month, 
until state government stepped in and enabled hall to be saved. 


money these people used to “give away” 
to the arts now goes to Federal and 
state governments in the form of taxes. 
They do not have as much left over 
now to contribute to cultural organiza- 
tions. 

Therefore, shouldn’t the Federal and 
state governments help the arts to re- 
place some of this money? 


3. In other nations, aid to the arts has 
long been a regular item in government- 
al budgets. 


In Europe all levels of government— 
national, state, and local—make contri- 
butions to the arts as a matter of course. 
In France, for example, the famous 
Comedie Francaise and L’Opera are na- 
tional institutions with proud and glori- 
ous histories. In Germany nearly every 
town has its own opera house and 
repertory theatre—supported by public 

(Continued on page 45) 
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VIENNA 1960—Opera is flourishing again in rebuilt house—proud 
symbol of its nation’s culture. Government subsidizes all productions. 





PRIVATE FUNDS! 











1. Government support could lead to 
censorship and government control, 


There’s much more to the problem of 
aiding the arts than money. No matter 
whether the money comes from private 
individuals or from the government, the 
giver naturally wants to have some say 
as to how the money will be used. 

When the giver is a government, it’s 
much more difficult to “get around” 
whatever “strings” may be attached re- 
garding use of the money. If a private 
doner sets impossible conditions, an- 
other doner can often be sought. 

Creative artists and government bu- 
reaucrats have rarely, in all recorded 
history, seen eye to eye. Creative artists, 
by their very nature, often tend to be 
far ahead of their times—to be “radical” 
or “different.” Government officials, by 
their nature, generally prefer that things 
be done in an accepted, standardized, 
less adventuresome manner. 

Government officials are also subject 
to the pressures of public opinion (a 
public opinion which can often vote 
these officials in and out of office!). Lf 
artists, musicians, and theatre groups 
are dependent on government money, 
they are likely to shy away from doing 
anything which might displease gov- 
ernment officials. Result: a timid ac- 
ceptance of the tried-and-true, and a 
reluctance to experiment with the new 
or unusual. 

This is exactly what has happened 
in the Soviet Union. And no better 
proof could be found than the exhibit 
of Soviet art which appeared in the 
U. S. last fall under the U. S.-Soviet 

(Continued on page 46) 





Burk Uzzle from Leviton- Atlanta 


One man can take care of 7,000 hens and 4,000 eggs in this 
born. Conveyor belt brings eggs to him for sorting, packing. 


Mass Production 


AST year Purdue University splurged 

on $700,000 worth of air condition- 

ing equipment. When the students and 

faculty heard the news, they looked for- 

ward eagerly to cool classes during Indi- 

ana’s frequently warm springs and even 
warmer autumns. 

When the air conditioning equipment 
was unloaded on campus, however, it 
was hustled off to the university's ani- 
mal science laboratory. There, inquisi- 
tive students discovered the equipment 
was earmarked for the health and wel- 
fare of a herd of college-bred hogs! 

These animals were being used to 
prove a point—that hogs don’t wallow 
in mud simply because they like dirt. 
On the contrary, hogs must take fre- 
quent mud baths to keep cool. If they 
didn't, they would die. 

Hogs don’t have sweat glands, as do 
human beings. When we perspire in hot 
weather, our built-in air conditioning 
system is at work. As the perspiration 
evaporates, our bodies are cooled—for 
evaporation is a cooling process. 

As the Purdue scientists discovered, 
however, air conditioning was just as 
effective as a mud bath in keeping a 
hog cool. Significance? With careful 
regulation of temperature and humidity, 
plus frequent shower baths, healthy 
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Burk Une “ue Leviton-Atlanta/photo ane appeared re Time 
This conveyor belt speeds chicken through packinghouse. They 
are killed, scalded, plucked, and cut up as on assembly line. 


Comes to the Farm 


Automation and science have become the nation’s Number One farm hands 


hogs can be raised safely inside a barn. 

Moreover, barn-bred hogs were heav- 
ier than their brethren who wallow in 
mud baths. The reason was obvious. 
Hogs that wallow in mud are burning 
up lots of calories. On the other hand, 
a hog raised in a comfortable air-condi- 
tioned barn does nothing but eat and 
rest. Thus, he gains weight faster. 

The Purdue experiment was just one 
of a thousand ways in which scientists 
and inventors are helping the U. S. 
farmer to produce more food, Thanks 
to modern feed, seed, fertilizer, and 
farm machinery, our farmers are grow- 
ing more and more food on less and less 
acreage. 


— you had visited a farm in 
the early days of our history. Shortly 
after the Pilgrims landed in 1620, you 
would have discovered that they plowed 
without a plow—using, instead, hoes to 
break the ground. Such implements 
barely scratched the soil’s surface. 
Early in the nineteenth century, many 
U. S. farmers still were using methods 
and tools little better than those in- 
vented by Egyptian farmers 6,000 years 
earlier. They hitched wooden plows to 
a horse or mule. But most other tasks 


were toiled at by hand, using shovels, 
sickles, scythes, and flails. 

Yet a farm revolution was already 
under way. In 1793, Eli Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin, one of the first 
and most famous farm machines, The 
metal teeth of the cotton gin separated 
seeds from cotton much faster than could 
human fingers. It brought increased 
prosperity to the South in the 1800's. 

In 1797 Charles Newbold patented 
the cast-iron plow. Such plows were 
faster-working and longer-lasting. They 
also bit deeper into the ground, turning 
richer earth to the surface. By tradition, 
however, early farmers were suspicious 
of new things. It took years before they 
adopted metal plows. 

During the nineteenth century, inven- 
tors bolted together about a dozen more 
new machines’ for farm teams to pull. 
These included drills for planting seed, 
cultivators for turning the earth, binders 
for tying grain, mowers for cutting hay, 
and revolving rakes for harvesting it. 
Particularly significant was McCormick’s 
mechanical reaper of 1831. 

Such machines saved time, work, and 
boosted production. With their new 
machines, U. S. farmers in 1860 raised 
crops that would have taken the whole 
labor force of the nation to harvest by 








hand methods. But even bigger and 
better miracles lay ahead. 

The age of power was at hand. First 
came farm machines powered by steam 
engines. These were temperamental and 
inefficient. Then, at the turn of the 
twentieth century, the gasoline-driven 
tractor came in—and the horse and mule 
went out. The tractor worked faster and 
harder than old Dobbin could. 

Today the U. S. farmer uses many 
types of amazing farm machines-—and 
new ones are being invented all the 
time. With them, he can produce a cot- 
ton crop four times faster than the 
farmer of 50 years ago; a wheat crop, 
five times faster; and a corn crop, six 
times faster. 

On some large farms, the owner con- 
trols a mechanized army. Depending on 
the season, corn planters, hay balers, 
combines, seeders, thinners, and pickers 
may be marching across his fields. From 
a central “command post,” the farmer 
may be giving his orders by two-way 
radio. 


|) the past 60 years, mean- 
while, a second revolution—a scientific 
one—has been taking shape down on the 
farm. 

This scientific revolution was trig- 
gered by Professor George Harrison 
Shull of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Professor Shull, a geneti- 
cist, developed the first hybrid corn in 
1908—a tougher, faster-growing, bigger- 
yielding kind. It yielded more ears per 
stalk. 

For many years, hybrid seed was 
scarce, and thus too expensive for most 
farmers. Not until 1935 were commer- 
cial seed companies able to supply the 
market with large—and inexpensive— 
quantities of this seed. Many farmers 


Soil-less trays, nourished with chemical 
solution, can grow grass all year round. 


eagerly purchased the new seed, and 
planted it as fast as they could. 

Last year, for example, U. S. farmers 
seeded about nine out of every 10 acres 
of corn with hybrid seed. It yielded 
750,000,000 bushels more than regular 
corn seed would have produced. One 
Illinois farmer planted a new strain that 
more than doubled his yield per acre. 
His mechanical corn picker could barely 
force its way through the jungle of corn 
stalks. 

New agricultural breakthroughs by 
scientists have come thick and fast. One 
recent breakthrough was scored in 
Iowa, the state “where the tall corn 
grows.” Iowa cornstalks now appear to 
be distant relations of the beanstalk 
Jack made famous. They grow up to 14 
feet tall! 

Such tall corn has a major disadvan- 
tage. An autumn windstorm can—and 
often does—blow the cornstalks down. 
This makes it difficult to harvest the 
ears of corn. And unless the farmer hur- 
ries, they are likely to rot on the ground. 

Two seasons ago, lowa corn farmers 
tried out a new type of “dwarf corn” 
that grows only about four feet high. 
During the fiercest windstorms, the short 
stalks “keep their heads up.” And auto- 
matic corn pickers can handle the short 
corn more easil:”. 

In addition to breeding higher-yield- 
ing seeds, scientists are discovering new 
ways to help seed grow up. One way is 


Grass grows 6 inches in 6 days. To har- 
vest grass, farmer peels it out of tray. 


to accelerate growth by dousing seed 
with powerful fertilizer. 

Every plant requires nourishment 
from at least 15 different elements. 
Some (such as hydrogen, oxygen, and 
carbon) are supplied by water and air. 
But others must come from the soil in 
the field. With every crop that is har- 
vested, the soil loses some of these 
plant foods. 

To guarantee a good crop, these plant 
foods must be put back in the soil by 
means of fertilizer. In the early days of 
our history, the first settlers were taught 
by friendly Indians to put dead fish in 
the ground alongside their stalks of 
corn. Today’s fertilizers are much more 
balanced and concentrated. They are 
rich in phosphorous, nitrogen, and po- 


Golden Jersey Star, grand champion of , 
the U. S., eats grass mat, roots and all. 


tassium—the basic plant foods found in 
the richest soil. 

In the past 15 years, the manufacture 
of fertilizer has become a billion dollar 
business. Our farmers are now using 
more than twice as much as they used 
before World War II began in 1941. 
They are well aware that new fertilizers 
can quadruple the yield of certain 
crops. 


Wissnwoe research is pressing 


on in laboratories across the nation. 
Scientists are particularly interested in 
a chemical called giberellin that causes 
some plants to grow into giants. They 
hope that they will eventually be able 
to harness this chemical to increase farm 
yield even more. 

Still another way to boost production 
is to use insecticides and weed-killers. 
Many of these potent sprays have been 
developed since the end of World War 
II. Today there is a weapon against 
almost every weed, rodent, insect, and 
disease that preys upon crops. 

Two decades ago, for example, in- 
sects were devouring or killing about 
one quarter of everything that our farm- 
ers could grow. In recent years—thanks 
to the march of science—these losses to 
insects have been cut by half. 

Scientists have also introduced sprays 
to combat weeds—which cost farmers 
about $4,000,000 per year by. stealing 
“food” and acreage from crops. The use 
of such sprays, however, has raised new 
questions about safeguarding the food 
that reaches the table of the consumer. 
Last fall the U. S. Food and Drug 

(Continued on page 37) 




















The Farm Dilemma 


By HAIG BABIAN 


Executive Director, Institute of Economic Affairs, New York University 


ANY farmers in this country are 

presently hard pressed to make 
ends meet, as they are caught in a 
cross-fire between rising production 
costs and the depressed prices paid 
for farm products. 

The Federal Government encourages 
the farmer to plant fewer acres (under 
the soil bank plan)—but on these fewer 
acres he can produce a larger crop 
(thanks to improved seed and fertili- 
zers). The nation doesn’t need his in- 
creased production, but he needs it to 
meet his increasing costs—which make 


each ear of corn, each tomato, or each 
bushel of grain so expensive that he 
can’t sell them in the open market. 
Seldom has the law of supply and de- 
mand operated so cruelly as against the 
American farmer. 

But economic problems are only 
partially responsible for the farmer's 
troubles today. There are also histori- 
cal, cultural, social, and political prob- 
lems. ; 

To understand them fully, we must 
recall that Colonial America was largely 
settled by people who tilled the soil. 


In subsequent decades, the westward 
push was motivated by the desire for 
more farm land. The Homestead Act 
of 1862 opened up vast free territories 
along the Mississippi valley and beyond 
to settlers hungry for land. The great 
American frontier traditions of freedom, 
hard work, perseverance, enterprise, 
faith, and dependability were nurtured 
out of the struggles to work this virgin 
land. 

As late as 1900, with the frontier 
only recently brought officially to an 
end, urban localities with a population 
of 2,500 or more held less than 40 per 
cent of the total population. Most 
people lived on farms and surrounding 
rural communities. 

It wasn’t until 1920 that the urban 
population finally caught up with and 
began to change the rural character of 
the United States. This long domina- 
tion by farm interests and agricultural 
ideals has left its mark on industrial 
America. 
>George Washington is fondly remem- 
bered as a Virginia planter. 
>Thomas Jefferson espoused the agri- 
cultural society as the highest form of 
democracy in action. 
>The humble log cabin origins of Abra- 
ham Lincoln gave credibility to the 
popular image of “Honest Abe.” 
>Daniel Webster apologized for his not- 
so-humble start in life, but he was 
quick to point out that his brother had 
been born in a log cabin. 

Even in more modern times some 
connection with the soil has been com 
sidered a typically American attribute. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, while President, 
listed his occupation in Who's Who as 
“farmer.” Former New York Distriet 


. 





Attorney and Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, three-time contender for the 
Presidency, acquired a dairy farm in 
Pauling,‘N. Y. And now in the last years 
of his Presidency, Dwight Eisenhower 
looks forward to retirement on his farm 
in Gettysburg, Pa. 

Millions of other Americans since 
the end of World War II have roamed 
out to the suburbs for a life among 
trees and grass. The return to the soil, 
even for people who all their lives have 
been city dwellers, has a strong pulling 
power. The farm heritage is inescap- 
able. Quietly, unconsciously, its ideals 
and traditions move most of us. 


2 ee sentiments, and the reality 
that the farm bloc still controls a sub- 
stantial number of votes in Congress, 
have made it difficult to treat the farm 
problem as a cut and dried issue. Yet 
the farm economy has been a national 
issue for almost 40 years now. 

Farmers have been paid for not 
raising some crops. They have been 
paid the difference between low mar- 
két prices and “parity” prices, which 
" are designed to cover the farmer’s cost 
of production. They have received sub- 
stantial assistance in the form of cheap 
electricity and mortgage credit. All sorts 
of devices and arrangements have been 
made by the Federal Government to 
move American farm produce abroad 
and to distribute free food at home. 

The cost of all these programs has 
been borne by the nation’s taxpayers 
for the purpose of stabilizing farm 
prices and incomes. Probably no eco- 
nomic group within the country has 
received more Federal attention or as- 
sistance. 

Why this special treatment? The an- 
swer is in American histgry. The eco- 
nomic well-being of agriculture direct- 
ly affects many millions of people. Farm- 
ing is a way of life closely identified 
with many of our most cherished ideals. 
Americans cannot turn their backs on 
farmers as they did on blacksmiths, for 
example, when the automobile put them 
completely out of business. 

Yet some farmers have been steadily 
forced out of business. And their case 
is no ordinary one of a business that loses 
money and therefore goes bankrupt. 
The bankruptcy of a farm family often 
means the denial to that family of the 
only way it knows how to make a liv- 
ing. It means moving away from a life 
and surroundings that in most cases 
were a part of the family’s heritage for 
as many years as anyone can remember. 
It means almost the end of the world 
for the older generations, and a fright- 
ening change for the new. 

As late as 1920, 31 per cent of our 
labor force was in agriculture. In 1957 
only 9 per cent were so engaged; and 


in 1959, only 7.8 per cent. Year after 
year, many small farmers give up and 
trek to the urban communities to try to 
start a new life. 

The main problem is that farming 
has changed a great deal during the 
past 40 years. As this week’s National 
Affairs article on pages 10-11 points 
out, the technological and scientific rev- 
olution that changed the business and 
industrial face of the nation has upset 
the traditional status of farming as well. 

Output per man-hour on the farm 
has more than tripled since 1920—with 
most of the increase coming during the 
past decade. In 1940 about 30,000,000 
people on the farm supported a total 
population of 132,000,000. In 1951 
about 24,000,000 were feeding 157,- 
000,000. In 1960 only 20,000,000 farm- 
based individuals are supporting a total 
population of 180,000,000, And still a 
farm crop surplus problem remains. 

These figures demonstrate the effects 
of the modern productivity explosion 
on the farm. We are producing more 
than ever with fewer and fewer farmers. 

You might think that under these 
circumstances the remainder would en- 
joy higher incomes. 


Finis has not always proved to 
be the case. The small farmer, the 
one who does not have many thousands 
of dollars to reinvest constantly in new 
plant and equipment, has found it 
difficult to keep his operations in the 
black. The average per capita income 
from farming in 1959 was $643, down 
$100 from 1958, Even with one third 
of their income coming from non-farm 
sources, the per capita earnings of the 
farm population came te $960 in 1959. 
This is to be compared with the $2,202 
per capita earnings of the non-farming 
population. 

The average net income per farm 
(after all expenses are paid, but before 
taxes) in 1959 was $2,364—down from 
$2,767 in 1958. This includes the value 
of farm produce consumed on the farm, 
as well as Government price support 
and other income stabilization pay- 
ments. Total farm income in 1959 was 
14 per cent below 1958 levels, and an- 
other 7 per cent drop is forecast for 
1960. 

Many farmers are not only caught 
between high operating costs and low 
prices, but also must see their share of 
the consumer's dollar constantly dwin- 
dling in the face of rising processing 
and distribution costs. In 1946 the aver- 
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age farmer got 52 cents of every dollar 
the consumer paid for farm-produced 
commodities. In 1951 his share was 
down to 49 cents, and in 1959 it was 
38 cents. 

Many small farmers have thus turned 
to part-time work outside the farm to 
make ends meet. In 1947 about 22 per 
cent of farm population income came 
from non-farm sources. In 1959 these 
sources supplied 33 per cent of the in- 
come of the farm population. 


Ww HAT about the Federal Govern- 
ment’s farm support programs? They 
have helped, of course—but only as 
a holding action. In 1959 farm price 
support payments equalled 52 per cent 
of total farm income. In 1947 the ratio 
was only 8 per cent. This means that 
for about 2,000,000 farmers in_ this 
country, Government subsidies now 
mean the difference between subsistence 
and ruin. 

The picture, therefore, is not alto- 
gether a pretty one for the small inde- 
pendent farmer. But things are different 
for most bigger operators—with $50,000 
on up invested in equipment, control- 
ling many thousands of acres, and run- 
ning the enterprise like a big business 
on the industrial scene. With net farm 
incomes {take-home pay) currently at 
about 29.6 per cent of gross income, 
the most efficient, best capitalized, best 
trained, most modernized, and best or- 
ganized farms are taking over. 

In the meantime the Government 
support programs remain a costly but 
necessary form of “conscience money,” 
which many farmers would rather do 
without— if their dilemma would dis- 
appear. But most economic experts say 
it won’t disappear, 

Government holdings of surplus wheat 
alone will be around 1,400,000,000 
bushels in July 1960—enough to meet 
two years of domestic consumption. 
Thus, the U.S. taxpaying consumer is 
paying for food he can’t eat, and the 
average smal] farmer is faced with’ a 
continuing income crisis. 

It is a complex story, and no one 
really knows how to provide a happy 
ending for it. The only obvious eco- 
nomic solution is to achieve a pace of 
general economic expansion in the 
nation, rapid enough so that those who 
cannot meet the specialized demands 
of farming today will find inviting op- 
portunities elsewhere. 

Those who remain on the farm—and 
those who will be joining them from 
today’s high school generation—must be 
prepared with knowledge and skills to 
farm the modern way, if they are to 
succeed in this increasingly challenging 
and demanding occupation. 

Next week: An end-of-term economic 
review. 
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Leaders of East and West 


are set to meet 


at a summit conference 
in Paris on May 16. 
What are the basic questions 


they will be discussing? 





at the Summit 


HE stage is set for another East- 
West “summit conference” begin- 
ning May 16 in Paris. 
In this article Senior Scholastic offers 
a question-and-answer primer of the 
major issues up for discussion at the 
summit, and examines the positions of 
the Western allies—the U. S., Britain, 
and France—and of the Soviet Union 
on each. 


What is a “summit conference’’? 

A summit conference is a meeting 
between the heads of powerful govern- 
ments. Its aim: to bring these leaders 
together to try to work out solutions to 
common problems or controversies. 

The last summit conference took 
place at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1955. 
Attending the conference were President 
Eisenhower (for the U. S.), Nikolai 
Bulganin (then Soviet premier), An- 
thony Eden (then British prime minis- 
ter), and Edgar Faure (then French 
premier). 


Who will attend the 1960 conference? 

The “Big Four” leaders will again be 
the principal participants. They are: 
President Eisenhower, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan, and French 
President Charles de Gaulle. 

Each of them will be’ accompanied 
by his Foreign Minister or Secretary of 
State. They, in turn, will be assisted by 
batteries of economic, military, and in- 
ternational law experts. 


Who called the present summit con- 
ference? 

A new summit conference has been 
a major Soviet goal for two-and-one-half 
years, Some Western observers believe 
that Soviet Premier Khrushchev has 
sought the meeting as a springboard 
from which to issue worldwide propa- 
ganda that the Soviet Union seeks 
peace (no matter what it may be doing 
behind the diplomatic scenes to disrupt 
the peace). 

Some believe that Khrushchev has 
wished to meet at the summit with 
Eisenhower, De Gaulle, and Macmillan 


for “personal reasons’—that is, so he 
can build himself up as the undisputed 
leader of the Communist world (and 
thus be “one up” on any possible rivals 
in the Kremlin or in Red China). 

Others believe that*the Soviet Union 
realizes the “cold war” cannot go on 
forever, and has a genuine desire to see 
a relaxation of world tensions. Some 
Western observers also say that pres- 
sures may be developing within the 
Soviet Union for cutbacks in military 
production and increases in consumer 
goods production (cars, refrigerators, 
etc.)—and that a settlement of major 
East-West differences is necessary be- 
fore this can be attempted. 


Has the United States favored a sum- 
mit conference? 

Until his death in 1959, the late U. S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
vigorously opposed another summit con- 
ference. He claimed nothing concrete 
could be achieved because the Soviets 
have never renounced their long-term 
goal of world domination, and have 
often broken their word following othe; 
conferences. Dulles favored negotiation 
on specific issues at lower levels first. 
If there were signs of possible agree- 
ment on these levels, then—and only 
then—should the U. S. “go to the sum- 
mit,” Dulles said. 

This view has long been opposed by 
the British, who favored another sum- 
mit meeting. 

Late last year President Eisenhower 
said: “Recent Soviet pronouncements 
suggest the possible opening of a less 
strained period in the relationships be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the rest of 
the world.” Then, following Khrush- 
chev’s visit to the U. S. last fall, the 
President said he might be willing to 
attend a summit meeting “next year.” 

After an exchange of letters, Big Four 
leaders finally agreed to meet in Paris 
on May 16, 1960. 

How long will the summit conference 
last? 


The summit conference will probably 
last about a week or ten days. 


What will be discussed? 

Three principal topics will be on the 
agenda: (1)-divided Germany, (2) di- 
vided Berlin, and (3)-disarmament. 


What is the big question about Ger- 
many? 

Germany is currently divided into 
two parts. One is Communist East Ger- 
many, the other is free West Germany. 
At the end of World War II in 1945, 
the Big Four agreed that Germany 
should be reunited. But they have not 
been able to agree on how to go about 
it. 


How did Germany come to be divided? 


During the closing months of World 
War Il, U. S., British, and French 
troops were driving into Germany from 
the west. Soviet troops were driving in 
from the east. All four powers agreed 
that for “purposes of military occupa- 
tion Germany will be divided into four 
zones, one for each power.” 

These divisions were not meant to 
split the country permanently. After 
Germany surrendered, the Big Four 
agreed—at a conference held at Pots- 
dam, Germany, in 1945—to cooperate 
in destroying the Nazi party and build- 
ing new, democratic parties. After this 
objective had been achieved, they 
would reunite their four occupation 
zones and sign a peace treaty with one 
Germany. 

In the next few years, the Western 
powers found the Russians unwilling to 
live up to the agreement. Instead of 
building democratic parties, the Soviets 
were setting up a rigidly controlled 
Communist puppet dictatorship in their 
zone. The West objected strenuously, 
but the Russians turned a deaf ear. 

Frustrated in their dealings with Rus- 
sia, the Western Allies decided to 
merge their three zones without the 
Soviet zone. Thus, in 1949, the demo- 
cratic Federal Republic of Germany 
was born. The city of Bonn became its 
capital, and Konrad Adenauer its Chan- 
cellor. Russia was invited to let its zone 
join the free republic (now commonly 
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called West Germany). The invitation 
has never been accepted. 

Instead, also in 1949, the Soviets pro- 
claimed the “independent” German 
Democratic Republic (now commonly 
called East Germany). Its prime min- 
ister is Otto Grotewohl, but real power 
is in the hands of Communist party boss 
Walter Ulbricht, who toes the Moscow 
“party line” faithfully. 


Do any of the Big Four powers still 
keep troops in Germany? 


Yes. U. S., British, and French troops 
man bases scattered throughout West 
Germany. Since 1949, these troops have 
been there with the consent of the West 
German government. 

Soviet troops man bases scatterea 
throughout East Germany. 


Do the Big Four still want to unify 
both Germanys? 

Yes. But the Western allies maintain 
that Germany can be unified only if all 
Germans—both in East and West Ger- 
many—are allowed to choose their own 
political leaders and form of govern- 
ment in free elections. 

The Soviets object to this. Free elec- 
tions would probably mean the end of 
Communist rule in East Germany. Since 
1949, for instance, 2,200,000 of East 
Germany's 18,000,000 people have fled 
to West Germany to escape Communist 
rule. 

Moreover, Khrushchev is on record 
as saying bluntly: “The Soviet Union 
will never consider any form of German 
unification that might risk abandoning 
Communism in East Germany.” Thus 
the prospects for free all-German elec- 
tions are pretty dim. 

Instead, Khrushchev recommends that 
all foreign troops pull out of both Ger- 
manys and abandon all military bases 
there. Then, he says, the leaders of the 
two Germanys could agree among 





themselves on the form of government 
they would have. Khrushchev makes no 
provisions for free elections. 

Western diplomats oppose this plan 
on the grounds that it would allow the 
East German Communist government 
to demand control of a significant part 
of the governmental machinery of a 
united Germany. 

Furthermore, West Germany is now 
the cornerstone of the entire Western 
security system in Europe. This security 
system is based on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. NATO pledges 
the U. S., Canada, Turkey, and 12 
Western European nations to act jointly 
against any aggression in Europe or 
North America. NATO might crumble 
if all troops were to be pulled out of 
West Germany and military bases there 
abandoned. 


Are the Western allies or the Soviets 
likely to alter their position on Germany 
at the summit conference? 


Anything could happen, of course. 
But most observers believe neither side 
is likely to make any basic change. 

If an impasse is reached on Germany, 
Khrushchev might threaten—as he has 
in the past—to sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. This would 
technically end the state of war that 
still exists between the Soviet Union 
and Germany. i 


How would such a_peace treaty affect 
the Western allies? 


The West considers East Germany a 
Soviet puppet state, and therefore re- 
fuses to establish diplomatic relations 
with her. But if East Germany were to 
sign a peace treaty with the Soviet 
Union, then some matters now handled 
by Soviet authorities would be turned 
over to East German authorities. This 
would create a host of new problems. 
—the most touchy involving Berlin. 





What is the big problem concerning 
Berlin? 


At the end of World War I, the city 
of Berlin—like Germany—was divided 
into four zones to be occupied by the 
four powers. As capital of pre-war Ger- 
many, Berlin was of great symbolic im- 
portance. So it was thought fitting that 
the major powers should command the 
city jointly. The U. S., British, and 
French parts of Berlin became known 
as West Berlin. The Soviet part became 
known as East Berlin. 

Significantly, Berlin was located deep 
in the Soviet zone of occupation—110 
miles from the nearest Western border. 
Western and Soviet military command- 
ers agreed orf specific roads, railroads, 
canals, and air corridors which the 
Western powers were to use te reach 
their zones of Berlin. But Western traf- 
fic to West Berlin had to pass through 
“checkpoints” manned by Soviet troops. 

At first all went smoothly. But the 
Soviets never really liked the idea of 
having a democratic “island” (West Ber- 
lin) in the middle of their zone of 
occupation (East Germany). . Twice 
they tried to submerge the “island.” 

First, in 1948, the Soviets blocked 
all land routes to West Berlin. Their 
aim: to starve out West Berlin and 
force the Western allies to give up their 
zones. But a round-the-clock Western 
“airlift” kept West Berlin supplied with 
food and fuel. The Soviets gave up the 
blockade after a year. 

In November 1958, the Soviets again 
tried to get the Western allies out of 
Berlin. Khrushchev delivered an ulti- 
matum to the three Western powers: 
that we get out by May 27, 1959—or 
else. For a while a jittery world won- 
dered whether the Berlin dispute would 
spark a war. But the West refused to 
budge. Khrushchev finally withdrew 
his ultimatum—pending discussions at 
the summit conference. 





Has Khrushchev offered any specific 
plan for solving the Berlin question? 


Khrushchev has suggested that West 
Berlin be made a free city, independent 
of both East and West Germany. He 
has also proposed that the 11,000 U. S., 
British, and French troops now in West 
Berlin be reduced to a “symbolic level.” 

The Western allies object .to this 
plan. They say it would leave West 
Berlin surrounded by communism and 
defenseless against a Communist take- 
over. Western leaders have pledged to 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and to the 
West Berliners themselves that the city 
will never be abandoned to the Com- 
munists. 

The West has offered to make some 
concessions on Berlin, however. For in- 
stance, the West has offered to put a 
ceiling on Allied forces in West Berlin 
and to ban nuclear weapons among 
troops there. In return, the Allies want 
the Soviets to acknowledge permanent- 
ly the Western right of access to Berlin. 


Does the West have a specific plan 
for settling the Berlin question? 


At the summit conference the West 
is expected to propose that East and 
West Berlin be united through free 
elections under Big Four or United Na- 
tions supervision. The West also will 
propose that the freedom of the city 
and the access to it from the West be 
guaranteed by each of the Big Four 
powers. 

A similar plan was offered by the 
Western allies at a Big Four Foreign 
Ministers meeting in 1959. It was 
turned down by the Soviets. 


Is there hope for any kind of agree- 
ment on Berlin? 


Again, anything can happen at a 
summit conference. But most diplomatic 
observers warn that no spectacular solu- 
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tion is likely to be achieved on the 
Berlin dispute. 

It is possible, however, that a four- 
power commission could be established 
to ease some points of friction between 
East and West Berlin. It is also possi- 
ble that some agreement could be made 
regarding troop reduction. Both sides 
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might also agree to cut down on the 
propaganda broadcasts beamed from 
East and West Berlin to East and West 
Germany. 


What is the big question about dis- 
armament? 


Many people believe that the world 
may be headed for the catastrophe of a 
nuclear war unless it disarms. The 
world’s neutral nations are particularly 
alarmed by the growing nuclear stock- 
pile of both the East and West. But the 
Soviets and the Western allies cannot 
agree on how to go about disarming 
safely. 

For more than 14 years the West has 
sought to work out a disarmament plan 
—but one which would include specific 
safeguards to make certain that no na- 
tion was cheating. One suggested safe- 
guard: mutual inspection of each others’ 
territory. 

Thé Soviet Union has flatly refused 
to permit such inspection. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower out- 
lined an “Atoms for Peace” plan in 
which all nations would gear their nu- 
clear and atomic research to peaceful— 
not military—purposes. In 1955, at the 
Geneva Summit meeting, he also urged 
an “Open Skies” disarmament plan for 
mutual aerial inspection. 

In 1959, while visiting the U. N., 
Khrushchev dramatically outlined a 
plan for total world disarmament with- 
in four years. It was a sweeping and 
general proposal—without coming to 
grips with the basic question of “cheat 
proof” controls. 

Six weeks ago delegates from 10 na- 
tions—five from the Communist bloc and 
five from the West—began meeting at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in an effort to 
hammer out a world disarmament 
agreement. They have had little success 
thus far. 

(Continued on page 38) 





Understanding 


U.S. Rebukes South Korea 


in a strongly worded message, 
the U.S. rebuked the government 
of South Korea for employing 
“repressive measures unsuited to 
a free democracy.” 


The message, issued by U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Christian A. Herter, 
expressed the shock of the U.S. over 
the bloody rioting and stern police 
measures which followed South 
Korea’s March Presidential election. 

The riots broke out after the losing 
Korean Democratic party accused 
President Syngman Rhee’s ruling 
Liberal party of “flagrant corruption 
and vote fraud” in that election (see 
last week's news review). 


The U.S. message was one of the ~ 


sharpest protests ever lodged by us 
against the government of one of our 
allies. In the message, Mr. Herter 
urged South Korea to take necessary 
and effective action to guarantee 
democratic rights and to prevent 
“unfair discrimination” against Dr. 
Rhee’s political opponents. 

The stern U.S, rebuke came 
shortly after violent rioting spread 


to the larger Korean cities, includ- 
ing the capital, Seoul. There thou- 
sands of demonstrators, spearheaded 
by university and high school stu- 
dents, marched on Rhee’s mansion 
and other government buildings. 

As the riots continued and the 
death toll mounted, President Rhee’s 
entire cabinet resigned, saying it 
took “responsibility” for the riots. 
And Dr. Rhee, declaring that he 
would “divorce himself” from parti- 
san interests, stepped down as leader 
of the Liberal party. He said his 
new aim was “to serve the nation 
solely as its chief executive” with- 
out formal party affiliation. 

As we went to press, the opposi- 
tion Democrats were demanding 
that the 85-year-old President resign 
altogether and call a new election. 
Korean Vice-President Lee Ki 
Poong, who defeated the Democratic 
candidate in the disputed election, 
has indicated that he might “retire 
from politics” without taking office. 

Government spokesmen hinted 
that “sweeping reforms” were in the 


KOREAN STREET SCENE. South Korean police turn fire hoses on high school and col- 
lege students trying to break through barricades near home of President Syngman 
Rhee. Students rioted in protest against allegedly ‘‘rigged’’ elections won by Rhee‘s 
party. Later hundreds were killed as troops were called in to snuff out riots. 


‘the NEWS 


offing. Some observers speculated 
that the government might be re- 
organized to take the form of a “cab- 
inet responsibility” system, similar 
to the British government. Under 
this system, the ruling power would 
be vested in a capinet headed by 
a premier. The president would be- 
come a ceremonial “figure head.” 

Other observers, however, believe 
that Dr. Rhee may not be willing 
to relinquish all—or any—of his pow- 
ers. He has governed South Korea 
since the republic was founded 12 
years ago. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: In ex- 
pressing our deep concern over the 
recent violence in South Korea, the 
U.S. once more found itself deeply 
involved in the affairs of Korea. 

It was back in 1905 that the U.S. 
first played a role in shaping the 
modern history of Korea. In that 
year, President Theodore Roosevelt 
was instrumental in bringing about 
the Treaty of Portsmouth (N.H.), 
which ended the war between Rus- 


- sia and Japan. This treaty made Ko- 


rea a Japanese protectorate, fol- 
lowed by outright annexation five 
years later. 

Through the years of Japanese 
rule, Korean patriots were inspired 
by American democratic ideas, par- 
ticularly those expressed by the U.S. 
Declaration of Independence. The 
movement for Korean freedom 
reached a climax in 1919, when a 
nationwide demonstration was held. 
The Japanese retaliated by massa- 
cring an estimated 26,000 people. 


NATION SPLIT IN TWO 
Korea was finally liberated in 1945 


as a result of American victories in 
the Pacific during World War II. But 
the Soviet Union had entered the 
war two weeks before it ended. At 
war's end, Soviet troops occupied all 
of Korea north of the 38th parallel. 

In their half of Korea, the Soviets 
set up a Communist regime, and re- 
fused to permit the unification of 
Korea under a freely-elected govern- 
ment. Then in 1950, Communist arm- 
jes from North Korea crossed the 
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FACES IN THE NEWS. (1) Syngman Rhee continued as president 
of South Korea after cabinet members blamed his policies 
for recent tiots and resigned. (2) Walter McConaughy, U.S. 
Ambassador to South Korea, rebuked Rhee for putting down 
demonstrators by force. (3) Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, 
wearing native headdress during Burma stopover, visited India 


38th parallel in a mass armed in- 
vasion of South Korea. 

United Nations and South Korean 
forces repelled the invasion. But the 
price was high. The U.S. alone suf- 
fered more than 150,000 battle 
casualties, including 33,600 killed in 
action. The see-saw war finally 
ended in a truce which left Korea 
still divided. 

Since the war, the U.S. has sent 
more than $2,500,000,000 in aid to 
South Korea. Our troops are still 
stationed there to help protect the 
nation against any renewed Commu- 
nist attack. 


Berlin Exodus 


Refugees from Communist 
East Germany are pouring into 
the democratic “island” of West 
Berlin at o near-record rate. 

West Berlin, lying 110 miles deep 
inside Communist East Germany, is 
part of West Germany. Some 11,000 
U.S., British, and French troops sta- 
tioned in West Berlin guarantee the 
freedom of its 2,250,000 people. 

The other half of the city is East 
Berlin, under the control of Soviet 
and East German troops. 

Normally there is a good deal of 
civilian traffic between the two parts 
of the city. East Berliners, for ex- 
ample, may work or go shopping 
in West Berlin—and vice versa. West 
Berliners may visit relatives or go 
to the theatre in East Berlin—and 
again vice versa. 

Normally, too, there is a weekly 
flow of about 3,000 East German 
refugees from the Communist re- 
gime into West Germany and par- 


wi de World 
McConaughy 


Wide World 


Chou 


ticularly West Berlin. But nearly 
7,000 men, women, and children are 
now fleeing to West Berlin during 
the average week. Most come with 
only a suitcase or two of belongings. 

Harried East German officials have 
ordered police to scrutinize the iden- 
tification papers of everyone cross- 
ing from East to West Berlin. The 
East German police also were or- 
dered to detain anyone who seemed 
to be carrying an unusually large 
amount of baggage. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Ever 
since Germany was divided into East 
and West zones, East German ref- 
ugees have been streaming into 
West Germany (see this week's major 
article “Issues at the Summit” ). 

Usually the flow of refugees 
swells whenever the East German 
regime announces some especially 
disliked vr repressive measure. In 
1953, for example, there were dem- 
onstrations by laborers in East Ber- 
lin against increased work quotas 
with no increase in pay. The dem- 
onstrations erupted into fierce anti- 
Communist riots, and then flared into 
a general strike. 


REPRISALS SPUR FLIGHT 


Soviet troops and tanks quickly 
crushed the uprising. Communist au- 
thorities earmarked the leaders of 
the demonstrations for severe re- 
prisals. But thousands made their 
escape to West Berlin. Other thou- 
sands fled because they were “fed 
up” with their Communist masters. 
The number of those fleeing to West 
Berlin soared to an average of 1,500 
per day! 

Since 1953 refugee traffic into 
West Berlin and West Germany has 


Wide World 
von Saltza 


Wide World 
Saver 


to discuss India-China border dispute. (4) Paul O. Saver, acting 
head of South African government while Prime Minister Ver- 
woerd recovers from attacker's bullets, urged government to 
take milder course on apartheid. (5) Chris von Saltza, 16-year- 
old U.S. Olympic prospect, won two titles at national AAU 
women’s swimming championships held at Bartlesville, Okla. 


eased—but never ceased. When the 
East German government announced 
several months ago that it would 
step up its drive to collectivize the 
country’s farmland, the average 
soared again. Collectivization meant 
that farmers would be forced to give 
up their property and work in gov- 
ernment-managed collective farms. 


Strike Fizzles 


A plea by South African Bantu 
leaders for a week-long nation- 
wide strike fizzled as Negro work- 
ers flocked back to their jobs. 

The strike had been called after 
riots fanned through South Africa 
last month. The riots had flared in 
protest against the government's offi- 
cial policy of apartheid (segregation) 
between the country’s white minor- 
ity and non-white majority (see arti- 
cle, April 20 issue). 

The demonstrations cost at least 
100 Bantu lives. The leading casualty 
on the white side was Prime Min- 
ister Hendrik Verwoerd. He was shot 
by a white farmer opposed to apart- 
heid, but is recovering. 

In the days following the at- 
tempted assassination of Prime Min- 
ister Verwoerd, South African police 
rounded up and jailed more than 
1,500 Bantu. This broke the back of 
the Bantu leadership. 

Meanwhile, acting Prime Minister 
Paul O. Sauer of the ruling Nation- 
alist party stated: “There must be 
an important change in the govern- 
ment’s policy . . . Bantu must be 
given hope for a happy existence.” 
He suggested that a start could be 
made by removing “pinpricks” such 





“Gens 


INDIAN GETTER. Chief Walking Buffalo, head of a Sioux Indian tribe living in the 
Canadian Rockies, celebrated his 89th birthday during a “good will’ visit to New 
Zealand. Here he holds one of the presents he received—a wood carving by a 
native Maori warrior, Another gift: the Maori title of “Rangitira,”” meaning ‘‘chief.” 


as rigid enforcement of identity pass 
regulations, 

Many South Africans of the oppo- 
sition United party have also advo- 
cated a more moderate apartheid 
policy. Leaders of the Nationalist 
party, however, flared up at such sug- 
gestions. Their die-hard position was 
summed up by Minister of External 
Affairs Eric H. Louw, who declared 
firmly that “the government's policy 
remains unchanged.” 


Test Ban Doubts 


A joint Congressional commit- 
tee voiced doubts that scientists 
cold soon develop a cheat- 
proof system for detecting all 
underground atomic blasts. 


In summing up testimony from top 
nuclear scientists, the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy 
stated that large atomic bombs could 
be muffled by exploding them under- 
ground. This included bombs five 
times as powerful as the one dropped 
on Hiroshima, Japan, in 1945. 

To detect such explosions, the com- 
mittee warned, a proposed world- 
wide network of detection stations 
would have to be greatly expanded 
—with at least 600 in the Soviet Union 
alone. Hundreds of additional mon- 
itoring stations would have to be 


maintained in satellite countries of 
East Europe and in Red China. 

The net effect of the testimony 
was to raise serious questions about 
the adequacy of the nuclear test ban 
being’ hammered out by East-West 
negotiators at Geneva, Switzerland. 
There, after 19 months of meetings, 
the U.S., Britain, and the Soviet Un- 
ion have come close to agreement 
on a treaty which would ban all 
nuclear tests, except for small under- 
ground explosions (see our news re- 
view, April 6 issue). 

At the heart of the proposed treaty 
is a Western plan to set up a net- 
work of 180 monitoring stations 
around the world—with 21 located 
in the Soviet Union. Each station 
would be equipped with seismo- 
graphs (sensitive instruments used 
to detect earthquakes) to pinpoint 
any hidden underground blasts. 


WEST’S OFFER PREMATURE? 


East and West have already 
reached agreement at Geneva to ban 
all above-ground nuclear tests and 
large underground explosions. The 
West had originally held that in- 
struments could detect such tests. 
As far as large underground tests are 
concerned, however, it now appears 
that the West may be mistaken. 

This poses a serious problem for 
the U.S. If we call for a revision of 


the . 180-station plan, the Soviets 
could accuse us of doing so merely 
to prevent a nuclear test ban. Such 
a charge could damage the U.S. in 
the eyes of many nations who want 
to see an end to all nuclear testing. 

But if we went ahead and signed 
the treaty, the Communists could 
“cheat” by holding underground nu- 
clear tests which we could not detect. 

And in view of the new evidence, 
the Senate—which must ratify all 
treaties under the Constitution— 
might turn it down. 


In 
Brief 


IKE’S PAPERS. President Eisen- 
hower offered to give the nation most of 
his personal papers. Only condition: the 
U.S. must maintain them in perpetuity 
at the Eisenhower Presidential Library 
at Abilene, Kansas. Federal approval 
of the offer is automatic, unless Con- 
gress rejects it within 60 days. 

Although a President’s papers have 
always been considered his personal 
property, they are of great interest to 
historians and other scholars. Some li- 
braries now contain the personal papers 
of previous Presidents—including Tru- 
man, F. D. Roosevelt, and Hoover. 


CENSUS FEUD. Eagle-eyed U.S. 
census takers, winging into the tiny 
Swan Islands off the coast of Honduras, 
unintentionally sparked an international 
incident. They weren't aware that the 
three pigmy-sized islands are disputed 
territory, which the nation of Hon- 
duras also claims as her own. 

As the census takers left for Wash- 
ington, D.C., their work sheets con- 
tained the pertinent statistics of the 
entire population of the Swan Islands: 
28 permanent residents, including six 
U.S. meteorologists. One statistic that 
they didn’t have: students in Honduras, 
100 miles to the southwest, were hop- 
ping mad. 

In reprisal, the Honduran students 
launched a fleet of sailboats for en 
“assault” on the Swan Islands. They 
said they would plant their country’s 
flag on the former pirate hideaways. 
And, incidentally, they intended to en- 
joy a few days’ cruise on the balmy 
Spanish Main. 

The U.S. has looked on the Swan 
Islands as American property since 
1893. But Honduras maintains that her 
claim extends all the way back to the 
Spanish conquest of the New World. 
In any event, the islands—now owned 
by an American family—make up the 
only territory in the world which the 
U.S. contests with another nation. 
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i IS HELPING: HIS DAD 
AT THE GARAGE... 


WELL, IF ANYTHING 
CAN PUT MUSCLE 
ON YOU FOR THE 
FOOTBALL TEAM, 
THAT MID- WEST 
FARM WILL / 


UMMM ... HE WANTS 
LETTER FROM YOUR mv SPEND THE 
SUMMER ON HIS FARM 
«SAYS HE NEEDS 
ME... HELP 1S 
SCARCE. 


YOUR MOTHER'S RIGHT, TOMMY. 
THE FARM WILL DO YOU GOOD 
BUT, MOM, L WAS PLANNING THIS SUMMER. AND IF YOu 
TO WORK IN DAD'S REPAIR WANT SHOP EXPERIENCE, 
SHOP THIS SUMMER, IF I'M YOU CAN WORK ON UNCLE 
GOING INTO ENGINEERING, JIW'S FARM EQUIPMENT... 


I'LL NEED —— THERE'S REAL MACHINERY! 
EXPERIENCE. 


AOVERTICGEMENT 





FEW DAYS LATER, TOMMY 16 MET AT THE STATION BY CousIN SUSAN. 





you wiiL! you 
CERTAINLY ARRIVED 

IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THINGS. YOU SBE... 


Fs hie 
\ } sas |) 


iw Li. — “ay a 
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..- DAD'S TRYING TO GET HIS HAY AND IL THOUGHT FARM 
IN BEFORE DARK AND MOM'S — } LIFE. WAS PEACEFUL! 
BAKING A CAKE FOR THE - . 
DANCE TONIGHT AND OUR 
COLLIE'S ABOUT TO HAVE 
PUPS AND... 


WELL, LOOK 
WHO'S HERE— YOUR HELP THIS 


TOMMY SUMMER. AND I 
JOHNSON! HELLO, AUNT WANT TO PUT IT ON 
MARTHA... A BUSINESS BASIS. 
UNCLE Jim! yOu'LL BE PAID 
FOR EVERY LICK 
OF WORK YOU 00, 
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AND WE THANK 
THEE FOR THIS FOOD ONE THING YOU'LL LIKE 


ABOUT FARM LIFE, TOMMY, 
= <> aioe iS THE HONEST- TO - 
| a GOODNESS FRESH MEAT 
AND VEGETABLES. 


4 TOMMY LOOKS \/ THANK YOu, AUNT YOU COME OUTSIDE WITH ME ° 
PRETTY WELL FED MARTHA... I'M TRYING AFTER SUPPER AND I'LL SHOW 
TO ME, JUST TO PUT ON MORE YOU SOME OF THE EVERYDAY 
THE WAY HE is / MUSCLE FOR THE CHORES THAT WILL HELP yOu 
FOOTBALL SEASON PUT ON THAT MUSCLE / 


THIS FALL. 


CHORES ARE ONE THING, BUT THE HEAVY 
WORK IS ANOTHER, THAT’S WHERE OUR 
MECHANIZED EQUIPMENT COMES IN. 
THE MAIN JOB OF ALL THIS EQUIPMENT 
IS TO INCREASE FARM PRODUCTION -- 

NOT JUST MAKE LIFE EASIER FOR 
US FARMERS. 











AT TOWN HALL— | 
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SISTER, LINDA. 








TOMMY, THIS 1S BILL WADE. HE WORKS 
WITH HiS FATHER ON THE FARM NEXT 
TO OURS. AND THIS IS:‘HIS 


Hi, BILL! HOW DO 
YOU DO, LINDA. 





i] GEE, LINDA, L WAS AFRAID THERE'D 
\ BE SQUARE DANCES AND VIRGINIA 
\ REELS, I'D BE LOST! : 








THERE WILL LATER, 
I'Lt SHOW YOU 
HOW — IT'S 
REALLY EASY. 














SAY, SUSAN, THESE FARM KIDS ARE 
ON THE BALL. THEY KNOW WHAT'S 
GOING ON IN THE WORLD— AND 
ALMOST EVERY ONE IS GOING 
TO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 





THERE ARE NO 
"HAYSEEDS,” ANY 
MORE, TOMMY, YOU'VE 
A LOT TO LEARN 
ABOUT FARMS AND 
FARMERS! THIS 
SUMMER WE'LL 
EDUCATE YOU ON 
BOTH suBsects/ 








BILL, DIO I TELL YOU )\ I'D LIKE TOGO ALONG ON 
THAT DAD'S SHOWING | THAT SIGHTSEEING TRIP / 
TOMMY AROUND THE / NOT MUCH CHANCE THAT A 


ADVERTISEMENT 





O.K., GLOOMY GUS, YOU'RE 
INVITED. YOU MAY BE A 

FARM BOY, BUT YOU COULD jaa) 
STAND A LITTLE EDUCATING, Jie 
TOO. I BO WISH YOU 
WERE MORE ENTHUSIASTIC 

ABOUT FARMING, 

















NeXT DAY, TOMMY GETS A FIRSTHAND LOOK AT THE JOHNSON. FARM. IT IS 
A PRIZE EXAMPLE OF SCIENTIFIC FARMING. UNCLE JIM KEEPS UP TO DATE 
ON CHEMICALS THAT CONTROL PLANT PESTS ... MECHANIZED EQUIPMENT THAT 
DOES THE WORK OF MANY MEN... AND NEWEST TECHNIQUES OF FARM 
MANAGEMENT THAT INCREASE YIELD-PER-\ACRE. UNCLE JIM IS TYPICAL OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER WHO OUT-PRODUCES HIS COUNTERPARTS IN EVERY 
OTHER NATION OF THE WORLD. TODAY. ONE AMERICAN FARMER PRODUCES 
ENOUGH FARM PRODUCTS FOR 23 PERSONS--AN UNMATCHED RECORD OF PRO- 
DUCTIVITY, DUE TO SCIENCE, AGRICULTURE, AND INDUSTRY WORKING TOGETHER 


THERE IT IS, TOMMYy-- 
JIM, IT'S--1T'S 


IL NEVER THOUGHT OF 

A FARM AS BEING BEAUTIFUL 

BEFORE -- BUT COME TO 

THINK OF IT, TONWY, 
YOU'RE RIGHT / 
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“WE HAVE OUR SOIL TESTED By 
THE LOCAL COUNTY AGENT...“ 





YES, TOMMY, IT 1S BEAUTIFUL. A 
GOOD FARM |S A TESTAMENT TO 
GOD AND MAN. TODAY, FARMING’S 
A SCIENCE THIS SAMPLE IS 
oS TOO ACID FOR 
: ss " WHAT YOU WANT, 

















"THEN WE PERTILIZE ACCORDING TO em 
THE LAB'S RECOMMENDATION... “ ——— te LOAD OF 
— ——— = Y\Z-—— MIXTURE A-4. 








He. 





"ANO WE KEEP ACCURATE RECORDS. WE'RE ALWAYS SEEMS TO ME 
EXPERIMENTING TO INCREASE OUR PRODUCTIVITY. ” YOU NEED A 
— : COLLEGE BUT BOOK LEARNING 


Hi eS a EDUCATION / DOESN'T HELP YOU 
~~ | DIG A DRAINAGE 














TO BEA 
FARMER DITCH / — AND THAT'S 
THESE DAYS / FARMING, TOO, 














ADVERTIGEMENT 








YOU MAY BE RIGHT, BILL. BUT WE'VE GOT 

SOME WONDERFUL. MACHINES TO HELP 

US. THE AMERICAN FARMER'S YIELD-PER- 
ACRE |S THE HIGHEST IN THE WORLD. 





"QUR CORN PICKERS ARE ALMOST HUMAN. THEY SNAP A 
STALK, PICK THE CORN, AND HUSK IT ALMOST AS FAST 
AS YOu CAN WINK YOUR BYE... “ 


GOSH, I DIDN'T KNOW GOOD EQUIPMENT HAS MADE 
THAT FARMERS USED SO / THE AMERICAN FARMER THE 
MUCH EQUIPMENT. MOST PROOUCTIVE IN THE 
WORLD, AND GIVEN HIM THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF 
LIVING, TOO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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“OTHER EQUIPMENT ELIMINATES THE 
BACK-BREAKING JOBS, LIFTING 
AND HAULING.“ » Ba 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE IN THE 
WORLD ARE UNDER-NOURISHED-- 
SOME STARVING -- BECAUSE THEY 
DON'T HAVE THE MECHANIZATION 
THAT MAKES AMERICAN FARMS 
SO PRODUCTIVE. 








WE DO AS MUCH WORK AS SUE SHOWED ME 

WE CAN BY MACHINE, SUCH THE AUTOMATIC 

AS FEEDING AND MILKING HEN - FEEDER, TOO. 
THE COWS. 





MOTHER HAS MODERN EQUIPMENT, TOO. A 
MIXER ... REFRIGERATOR... DEEP FREEZE... 
DISHWASHER... WASHING MACHINE. 


As THE SUMMER PASSES, TOMMY GETS PLENTY OF 
CHANCE TO WORK WITH FARM EQUIPMENT... AND 
DEVELOP HIS MUSCLES. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


WE FARM WOMEN HAVE 
A LOT TO BE THANKFUL. 
FOR. IT'S NOT LIKE 
THE OLD DAYS. 


Hi, SUSAN! \ HI! YOU HANDLE THAT 
SAY, THIS TRACTOR AS THOUGH 
is WORK! / YOU WERE BORN ON 
THE FARM. TIME 
FOR LUNCH / 





HELLO, MR. DAVIS. THIS Hi, SUSAN... TOMMY. 
IS MY COUSIN, TOMMY TAKE A GOOD LOOK 
JOHNSON. DAD SENT US AROUND. LET ME KNOW 
TO TAKE A LOOK AT iF IT CAN HELP YOU. 

. THAT NEW BALER, > 





7 I SEE YOU'RE A B.F. GOODRICH DEALER, 
TOO, MR. DAVIS. DAD HAS A SERVICE PR co pond yao ye 
, STATION BACK HOME... HANDLES ALL I'M SURE YOUR DAD REALIZES 
BFG PRODUCTS. THE CONTRIBUTION THAT 
RUBBER-TIRED EQUIPMENT 


FARM VEHICLES DEPEND ON RUBBER — I MAKE SURE THAT THE FARMERS 
AND THESE VEHICLES ARE AN IMPORTANT IN THIS AREA GET THE LONGEST 

REASON WHY ONLY TWELVE PER CENT WEAR AND BEST SERVICE OUT OF 

OF OUR NATION— OUR FARMERS — THEIR TIRES -- AND 

OUTPRODUCES THE RUSSIANS — WHO 


if YOU KNOW WHAT 
NEED FIFTY PER CENT OF THEIR BRAND THAT IS. 


eee 








SAY, DON'T GET ME STARTED IT'S A BEAUTY... WHAT DO IT'S CERTAINLY 
ON THE SUBJECT OF TIRES / I'D LIKE TO CHECK YOu THINK, / WELL- ENGINBERED... 
HERE, TAKE A LOOK AT THIS THE MECHANISM. ? / BUT BETTER HAVE 

NEW BALER. YOUR DAD SEE IT 

BEFORE WE TELL 

MR. DAVIS WE'LL 


THE PLOWING CONTEST AT 
THE STATE FAIR, 


WISHFUL THINKING, I’M 
AFRAID. SUSAN IS TRYING SO 


HARD TO MAKE A FARMER OUT 
OF BILL -- BUT HE'S NOT AT LOOKING AT MY TRACTOR, 


ALL SURE HE WANTS TO ‘ IT'S ACTING UP AGAIN... 
BE ONE. ) 


ADVERTISEMENT 











NEXT DAY, TOMMY HAS A LOOK AT BILL'S TRACTOR, MAC 


STILL TRYING TO MAKE A 
TURNER, THE COUNTY AGENT, STOPS BY... . 


SCIENTIFIC FARMER OUT OF 
ME, EH, MAC? SORRY-- I 
HELLO, MAC. LIKE YOU TO MEET Hi, FELLOWS. HOPE YOU'RE JUST ‘CAN'T CONVINCE 
TOMMY JOHNSON, JIM'S NEPHEW. / GETTING THAT TRACTOR IN MYSELF THERE'S A 

HE'S APRETTY GOOD MECHANIC. SHAPE FOR THE PLOWING FUTURE IN IT. 


CONTEST, BILL! 

















BILL, YOU SHOULD KNOW THAT BIGGER THAN STEEL? ABSOLUTELY’ FOR \ BUT, MAC, 
FARMING OFFERS AS GOOD A OR AUTOMOBILES ? EXAMPLE, STEEL-~ | THERE ARE 
FUTURE AS ANY CAREER YOU MAKERS PRODUCE | NOOPPOR- 
CAN NAME. AND IT'S THE MILLIONS OF TONS | TUNITIES 
BIGGEST INDUSTRY IN THE OF STEEL... BUT LEFT IN 

UNITED states’ FARMERS PRODUCE / FARMING. 
BILLIONS OF 
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OPPORTUNITIES! WHY, BILL, THERE ARE 500 DIFFERENT 
JOBS IN AGRICULTURE / JUST LISTEN TO THE CAREERS 
THAT ARE WAITING FOR QUALIFIED YOUNG PEOPLE... 
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YOU DON'T NEED TO BE A FARMER TO BE IN AGRICULTURE. TODAY'S 
a SCIENTIFIC FARMING CALLS FOR SKILLS IN MANY FIELDS... 





“IF YOU LIKE MATH AND MECHANICAL 
THINGS, YOU COULD BE.AN AGRI- 
CULTURAL ENGINGER, YOU WOULD 
USE ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES 
FOR SUCH THINGS AS FARM 
MACHINERY, FARM BUILDINGS, 
SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION, 
AND RURAL POWER PLANTS.” 


"IE yOu'D RATHER WORK WITH 
PEOPLE THAN TEST TUBES, 
YOU CAN GO INTO RURAL 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
YOU WOULD BECOME A 
FARM MANAGER, PERHAPS, 
OR A FARM ORGANIZATION 
LEADER, OR EVEN A GANKER ” 


"iF YOU LIKE BIOLOGY OR 
CHEMISTRY IN HIGH SCHOOL, 
YOU MAY WANT TO GO INTO 
AGRICULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY, YOU WOULD WORK 
IN AN EDUCATIONAL, MEDICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL, OR GOVERNMENT 


"DO YOU LIKE ANIMALS? THEN YOU'D WANT 
TO BEA LIVESTOCK FARMER OR FARM 
MANAGER. YOU MIGHT BECOME A MARKETING 
SPECIALIST OR COUNTY AGENT. RESEARCH 
POSITIONS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE WITH THE 
U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE, ” 


“IN AGRONOMY YOU WOULD WORK WITH 
CROPS AND SOILS AND BE CONCERNED 
WITH CROP BREEDING, PLANT CHEMISTRY, 
SOIL FERTILITY AND CONSERVATION. YOU 
MIGHT EVEN WANT TO TEACH THESE sa 
SUBJECTS IN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


“ANIMALS GET SICK, JUST "iF YOU ARE CURIOUS ABOUT “LAST BUT NOT LEAST, THERES 


LIKE PEOPLE. THERE'S A 
GREAT NEED FOR QUALIFIED 
ANIMAL DOCTORS, YOu 
COULD ENROLL IN THE PRE- 
VETERINARY COURSE AT 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
THEN GO ON TO TAKE 
VETERINARY MEDICINE TO 


PREPARE FOR YOUR CAREER.” 


WHAT MAKES MAN AND 
ANIMALS FUNCTION, YOU 
WOULD BE HAPPY IN A 
CAREER IN ZOOLOGY OR 
ENTOMOLOGY, YOu'LL FIND 
GOOD POSITIONS OPEN WITH 
DRUG COMPANIES, GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE OR IN HIGH - 
SCHOOL BIOLOGY TEACHING. 


FARMING ITSELF. TODAY'S 
FARMER IS A COMBINATION 
BUSINESS MAN AND SCIENTIST, 
ALMOST. HE HAS THE 
PLEASURE OF BEING HIS 
OWN BOSS AND THE SATIS - 
FACTION OF BEING PART 

OF AMERICA'S’ BASIC 
INDUSTRY -- FARMING.” 











YOU'RE A CITY BOY, TOMMY, BUT THERE’S A 
PLACE IN AGRICULTURE FOR YOU, TOO. THE 
MAJORITY OF STUDENTS IN MANY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES WERE BORN AND BRED IN THE CITY. 











ADVERTISEMENT 


MAC'S RIGHT, 
BILL-- YOU CAN 
FIND THE RIGHT 

FUTURE IN 
FARMING IF YOU'LL 

JUST LOOK. 
WHY DON'T YOU 4 

THINK IT 

OVER ? 











NEXT MORNING AT BREAKFAST, THE CONVERSATION TURNS TO THE STATE FAIR. 


7 SAY, UNCLE JIM, THE FAIR ISN'T ALL FUN, TOMMY, AND THE WOMEN 
“HOW CAN FARMERS AT THE FAIR, WE LEARN HOW | EXHIBIT HOME 


CANNING AND .- 
SEWING. 


TAKE TIME OFF TO TO JUDGE LIVESTOCK... WE 
GO TO THE FAIR 2? / WATCH DEMONSTRATIONS OF NEW 
FARM METHODS... AND WE LOOK 
AT NEW EQUIPMENT. 
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| 
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GOSH, AUNT MARTHA, I'VE 

ALREADY HAD THIRDS! L BELIEVE THAT PUP 

WON’T HAVE ANY ROOM WE'RE OFF WOULD FOLLOW j 
LEFT FOR PEANUTS AND TO THE FAR/ YOU ANYWHERE. / SPUNKY'S 
POPCORN AT THE FAIR TODAY, 


PLACE IS BIGGER 
THAN IL THOUGHT. 
NO WONDER YOu 
TALKED SO MUCH 
ABOUT IT. 





WHAT'S THE SMELL OF 
MORE EXCITING THAT COTTON CANDY 
THAN THE NOTHING, GETS IN my. NOSE! 
STATE FAIR,! MARTHA--IT SURE COME ON, Itt 
DOES GET IN YOUR TREAT. « 
BLOOD. 


THE FAIR WOULD BE A LOT HEY, DAD, TO THE PLOWING 


MORE EXCITING IF BILL WERE WHERE ARE | CONTEST! BILL DIDN'T 
ENTERED iN THE PLOWING FOLLOW ME, YOU TAKING / WANT TO ADMIT IT 
CONTEST. FOLKS, AND PREPARE TO YOU, AFTER ALL 
FOR SOME EXCITEMENT! HE'D SAID, BUT HE 
ENTERED AT THE LAST 
MINUTE. C'MON! 





LOOK, THERE'S BILL! AND COME ON; BILL... 
LOOK AT THAT TRACTOR GO! YOU CAN DO IT! ATTABOY, BILL’ 
POUR IT ON! 


I'LL SHOW ‘EM —> 
WHAT KIND OF CONGRATULATIONS, YOUNG BILL, I'M SO 
A FARMER BILL MAN... THAT WAS ONE OF PROUD OF YOU! 
THE FINEST PLOWING JOBS / I KNEW YOU'D WIN 
I'VE SEEN. IF YOU SET YOUR 45 
MIND TO IT! 


SUSAN, YOU AND TOMMY HAVE OPENED THAT'S WONDERFUL, BILL. I'LL BET 
MY EYES TO. A FEW THINGS. FROM NOW THERE ARE A LOT OF FELLOWS LIKE 
ON I’M DEAD SERIOUS ABOUT BECOMING YOURSELF WHO INTEND TO FOLLOW 
A SCIENTIFIC FARMER-- AND THE FIRST FARMING. THERE'S A GREAT FUTURE 
THING I'M GOING TO DO |S ENROLL FOR THEM -- RIGHT ON THE FARM / 
IN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

THIS FALL. 


FREE COPIES OF "TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING” WRITE TO THE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT., THE 8.F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 





Mass Production 
(Continued from page 11) 


Administration banned the sale of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of cranberries 
that had allegedly been doused by a 
potent weed killer. The FDA said the 
weedkiller was still on the cranberries, 
and could trigger cancer in human be- 
ings. 

As a result scientists now urge farm- 
ers to use only approved insecticides. 
And the U. S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is keeping a sharp eye on food 
to protect the safety of the U. S. cor- 
sumers. 


. HICKEN raisers also have benefited 
from new breakthroughs. During the 
past 40 years, for example, geneticists 
have bred a super-chicken, the White 
Leghorn. Today the average White Leg- 
horn hen can produce 200 eggs per year 
—against only 134 two decades ago. Sci- 
entists also are breeding dwarf hens. 
They eat one third less feed, but lay 
larger eggs than full-sized hens. 

As hens have boosted egg production, 
some farmers have turned their hen 
houses into mass production factories. 
In some barns, each hen has a metal 
cage all to herself (see photo on p. 10). 
By sticking her head out of the cage, 


she can nibble at feed or take a drink.’ 


Feed trough and water fountain are 
automatically refilled. And the cage is 
cleaned automatically by blades that 
scrape the floor. 

When the hen lays an egg, it rolls 
down a wire slide. As it rolls down, 
it triggers a switch that keeps track 
of how many eggs that particular hen 
lays each month. The egg comes to a 
halt on a conveyor belt that transports 
the egg, along with all the eggs being 
laid by the other hens, to a hired hand 
stationed at one end of the barn. 

This man sorts the eggs according to 
size, and puts them in egg boxes. 
Thanks to 2utomation, he can take care 
of 7,000 hens and 4,000 eggs daily. 
In addition to sorting the eggs, he keeps 
close watch on the output of each hen. 
When her production drops, she goes 
to the stewpot. 

Along with a lot of other things, 
chickens are now better than ever, too. 
They eat less and grow faster than 
their ancestors. In 1940, it took 12 
pounds of feed and 14 weeks to raise 
a three-pound chicken. Today it takes 
less than seven pounds of feed and 
fewer than eight and a half weeks. 

Once the chicken is ready for market, 
automation also lends a hand. At mod- 
ern processing plants, the chicken is 
killed, scalded, plucked, and cut into 
pieces—all on an assembly line. 

Today flocks of sheep also are spend- 
ing most of their lives indoors—where 


once they would grow up in the fields. 
By keeping sheep in windowless barns, 
and changing the lighting every few 
months, farmers make the sheep think 
the seasons are changing. Result: a 
lamb crop two or three times a year, 
instead of only once. (Similar tricks 
with lights also keep chickens laying 
at top speed.) 

Some steers also are spending their 
days in barns—instead of romping on the 
wide-open range. During experiments 
at the University of Missouri, research- 
ers discovered that steers raised in barns 
gained weight faster. Cows produced 
up to a third more milk. 

Other breakthroughs have been scored 
in the production of feed for animals. 
On some farms, dinner now comes 
ready-mixed in the form of feed pellets 
—scientifically tailored to contain the 
right combinations of food, laced with 
vitamins and minerals. Barnyard ani- 
mals no longer have haphazard dinners 
of oats, silage, or-hay. 

Science is also helping some farmers 
in northern states grow green grass to 
feed their cows all year round. Key 
to this agricultural “miracle”: a device 
called a “grass incubator.” This is a 
small, windowless building about the 
size of a one-car garage. Inside are racks 
of trays which contain a chemical solu- 
tion of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and other plant foods, 

To “sow” his crop, the farmer merely 
spreads about three quarters of an inch 
of grass seed over the bottom of each 
tray. Fluorescent lights flood the grow- 
ing grass with artificial sunlight night 
and day, summer and winter. Pumps 
and siphons circulate the chemical solu- 
tion automatically. 

It takes just six days for the grass 
in the trays to grow to a height of six 
to eight inches. To harvest the grass, 
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the farmer just “peels” it out of the 
culture tray. Since there is no dirt cling- 
ing to it, he can feed it, roots and all, 
to his cows. 


Dew that mass production has come 
to the farm, what are the results? In 
1820, the average farmer grew enough 
to feed only himself and four other 
persons. Today, the figure has risen to 
24. By 1975, experts forecast, he'll 
probably be able to feed 42 others. 

Yet many small farmers—with limited 
capital to invest in new techniques— 
look upon mass production as a threat 
to their very livelihood [see “The Farm 
Dilemma,” pages 12-13]. 

Many observers point out that farm- 
ing is becoming more and more “big 
business.” Last year, for example, U. S. 
farmers took in $46,300,000,000—nearly 
10 per cent of our gross national product 
(total dollar value of all goods and 
services in 1959). 

With that money, farmers buy 6,500,- 
000 tons of steel per year (in barbed 
wire, farm machinery, etc.)—about half 
as much as the U. S. automobile indus- 
try buys. Farm engines gulp one eighth 
of all the petroleum used in the U. S. 
~—more than any other single industry. 
Farmers use more electricity than Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Houston, Detroit, and 
Baltimore combined. 

What about the future? Today U. S. 
farmers produce more than they can sell 
or export. Yet experts point out that 
our population is soaring. This popu- 
lation boom may create a housing and 
traffic problem—but it may also ease 
our farm surplus problem. 

Meanwhile, new gains by science and 
industry are giving many farmers more 
free hours to enjoy the leisure that 
mechanization has brought. 


CENTRA 
Eon TROL 
SYSTEM 


Wide World 


In “farm of future,” conveyor belt—under dome of plastic or glass— 
would pull soil past crop planter, which would add seeds and fertili- 
zer. Sprinkler system would supply water. At end of line, crop would 
be picked and packed automatically. Then soil would be seeded again. 
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issues at the Summit 
(Continued from page 17) 


What is the Western disarmament 
plan? 


The Western plan calls for world 
disarmament in three steps: 
>Controls. An International Disarma- 
ment Organization (IDO) would be set 
up under the United Nations. It would 
supervise each step of the disarmament 
plan to make certain no nation was 
cheating. No disarmament would take 
effect until the inspection system was 
agreed on, 
>Reduction of arméd forces. The Armed 
forces of the U. S., Britain, Francé, and 
the Soviet Union would gradually be 
reduced to ievels needed only for keep- 
ing order inside each country. 
>Nuclear disarmament. The Western 
plan also spells out specific steps for 
control and then elimination of nuclear 
weapons. The manufacture of fission- 
able material for nuclear weapons 
would be halted. Stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons would then be reduced and 
finally scrapped. Orbiting of man-made 
“moons” fitted with nuclear payloads 
would be banned. Each nation would 
have to notify IDO of any proposed 
space shoot. 


What do the Communists say about 
this plan? ’ 


The Communists claim the Western 
proposals concentrate too much on con- 
trols and too little on disarmament. The 
Communists insist that we disarm first 
and then worry about controls. There 
is no point, they say, in agreeing how 
to control disarmament before there is 
even an agreement to disarm. 


What is the Communist disarmament 
plan? 


Their disarmament program is also 
a three-step one: 
>Controls. Disarmament should begin 
immediately, without necessarily taking 
the time to agree on how it should be 
policed or controlled. 
>Reduction of armed forces. Armed 
forces of all big powers should be cut 
back. Eventually, all armed forces and 
all foreign military bases should be 
abolished. 
>Nuclear disarmament. After the world’s 
armies have been eliminated, all nu 
clear weapons would be abolished. 
However, the Communists say they 
would be willing to give priority to a 
ban on nuclear weapons and make it 
the first step toward disarmament. 


What does the West say about the 
Communist plan? 

The West contends that Communist 
vagueness on the controls issue is a sign 
of insincerity. Without an ironclad in- 
spection and control system, the West 


could not be certain that the Commu- 
nists were disarming as they claimed. 
We might find ourselves without armies 
or weapons—faced with a Communist 
armed attack. 

The West is also suspicious of the 
Communist insistence on the liquida- 
tion of overseas military bases. Western 
observers view this as an effort to un- 
dermine the military strength of the 
West before real disarmament is in ef- 
fect—and leave certain areas open for 
possible Communist infiltration or “take- 
over, 


Since East and West seem to be far 
apart on basic issues, what can the sum- 
mit conference accomplish? 


Some people believe one worthwhile 
result would simply be an agreement to 
keep on meeting at the summit—per- 
haps once a year or every other year. 
The fact that a constant round of sum- 
mit meetings was planned might ease 
some tensions and leave the door open 
to future settlement. 

Others believe, however, that this 
would only be a “phony” easing of ten- 
sions—since the basic disagreements 
would be no nearer settlement than 
before. Furthermore, a false belief that 
tensions had eased might make us com- 
placent or “blind” to new Soviet in- 
trigues. 

Some people also believe that summit 
agreements on less controversial issues 
is possible, For instance, talks on ban- 
ning all nuclear tests have been going 
on for the last 18 months among the 
three nuclear powers—the UV. S., Britain, 
and the Soviet Union. [see Dec. 9 and 
Jan. 13 issues]. The powers are close 
to agreement. They have agreed in 
principle on a treaty banning all nu- 
clear tests except small underground 
explosions. 

Both the West and the Soviet Union 
say they are willing to halt under- 
ground nuclear tests while scientists 
work on reliable methods of detecting 
such tests. Only minor differences re- 
main between the two sides. It is pos- 
sible that the Big Four will be able to 
sweep away these differences and an- 
nounce final agreement on a treaty 
banning all nuclear tests. 


Are any topics other than Germany, 
Berlin, and disarmament likely to be dis- 
cu 


Either side may bring up such mat- 
ters as increased trade or cultural ex- 
changes ‘between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds. Joint economic 
aid to underdeveloped countries also 
may come up for discussion. 

The Big Four leaders say they will, 
in short, explore any subject that holds 
out a promise of reducing world ten- 
sions and increasing cooperation and 
understanding between the East and 
the West. 





Salute to National 


America’s 


Musical 


Renaissance 


Musically the U. S. takes 


a back seat to no one— 


classical, jazz, or “pops” 


$i HIS MECHANICAL civilization 


of ours has performed a miracle 
for which we cannot be too grateful: it 
has, by mechanical means, brought back 
to life the whole repertory of Western 
music—not to speak of acquainting us 
with the music of the East. Formerly, 
a fashion, would bury the whole musical 
past except a few dozen works arbi- 
trarily selected. . .. [Today] neglected 
or lesser composers come into their own 
and keep their place. 

“In short, the whole literature of one 
of the arts has sprung into being—it is 
like the Renaissance rediscovering the 
ancient classics and holding them fast 
by means of the printing press. It marks 
an epoch in Western intellectual his- 
tory.” 

So writes Professor Jacques Barzun 
of Columbia University in God’s Coun- 
try and Mine. He is referring, of course, 
to the role that recordings have played 
in bringing more and more music to 
more and more people. 

It has reached the point where last 
year Ameticans spent more money for 
the purchase of recordings of concert 





Music Week 


music, and high fidelity equipment on 
which to play these recordings, than 
they did on all spectator sports! (The 
figures: About $340,000,000 on all 
spectator sports, compared with $50,- 
000,00C for concert attendance, $90,- 
000,000 for concert recordings, and 
$260,000,000 for equipment. ) 

Significantly, the increasing use of 
concert recordings in the home and by 
FM radio stations has awakened new 
interest in attending “live” perform- 
ances. 

This is the musical picture of Amer- 
ica today: 
> There are 1,142 symphony orchestras 
in the U. S. today, compared with less 
than 100 in 1920. (There are only 590 
in Western Europe today.) 
> There are 728 opera-producing groups 
in the U. S. today, of which less than 
half are in educational institutions. Last 
year there were 3,953 performances of 
258 operas in the U. S, 
> About 30,000,000 Americans play at 
least one musical instrument—compared 
with 2,500,000 in 1947. 
> There are more than 68,000 instru- 
mental musical organizations in schools 
in the U. S., with 23,000 orchestras 
and 45,000 bands. 
> More than 8,500,000 children play 
musical instruments and receive musical 


Barriers between classical music and “pops” are less rigid 
in U. S. than in any other country. Opera star Eileen Farrell, 
shown rehearsing a jazz selection with Lovis Armstrong’s 
band for recent TV performance, is “at home” in both fields. 


Wide World 


New cultural center for nation’s largest city: Here is artist's sketch of the front of 
new Metropolitan Opera House (rear) and new hall for New York Philharmonic 
(right), now under construction as part of Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
in New York City. Landscaped plaza will be larger in area than famous Plaza 
San Marco in Venice. Center will also include new ballet and drama theatres. 


instruction in school or with private 
teachers—compared with 2,500,000 in 
in 1947. 

> Last year 1,175 AM and FM radio 
stations programmed an average of 10,- 
716 hours of concert music, an average 
of 9.2 hours per station per week. 

> Audience surveys show that last year 
more persons heard the broadcasts of 
the New York Philharmonic than could 
have heard the same concerts in Car- 
negie Hall in 110 years! 

> Sales of classical music recordings 
have soared in the U. S. to where they 


CBS-TV 


account for 40 per cent of the industry's 
total business—compared with only 15 
per cent in 1946. 
> More than 20,000 new recordings of 
classical music were released on 448 
labels between 1950 and 1959. 
> Last year record buyers had a choice 
of 1,840 different classical compositions 
by 466 contemporary composers avail- 
able on 3,375 recordings. 
As the nation celebrates National 
Music Week (May 1 to 8) one thing 
is clear; America is truly a music-loving 
land, —Roy HeMMInc 


Photo by Roy Hemming 


Music out-of-doors is becoming increasingly popular in U. S. 
during spring and summer months. Last year there were 
more than 150 summer music festivals. Most famous: Boston 
Symphony’s Berkshire festival at Tanglewood, Mass. (above). 





x Science in the News 


Insect Saboteur 
on the March 


EAR the end of World War I in 

1918, an undetected enemy agent 
stowed away on a South American 
freighter, and jumped ship in Mobile, 
Ala. 

He devoted his first years here to 
familiarizing himself with his new en- 
vironment—so his subversive activities 
started slowly. But in recent years his 
sabotage has caused millions of dollars 
worth of damage over a 10-state area. 
And he is still on the loose. 

The enemy agent is the imported fire 
ant. He is only about one quarter of 
an inch long. Yet he packs a bite like 
an angry lion’s, He gnaws a hole in his 
victim’s skin and injects a dose of poison 
that causes sharp pain and raises angry 
welts. Some victims of fire ants have 
been hospitalized for weeks. A few 
have even died. 

The fire ant eats just about every- 
thing. They damage vegetable crops by 
sucking juices from the stems and gnaw- 
ing holes in roots, stalks, buds, ears, 
and pods. They sometimes invade hu- 
man dwellings to feast on meats, butter, 
cheese, nuts, and bread. Fire ants also 
attack young animals, such as newborn 


NATURE'S POWER PLANT. The hunter who stumbled on this 
scene in 1847 couldn't believe his eyes. This is The Geysers, 
100 miles north of San Francisco, Calif., where steam erupts 
from holes in ground. To harness four of these steam ‘‘wells,”’ 


calves and pigs, and newly hatched 
poultry. Often they chase brooding hens 
off their nests, and eat their chicks. 

When fire ants invade a farm, they 
harass it in many ways. They build 
large hard mounds up to two feet high, 
numbering as many as 100 per acre. 
These mounds damage plowing and 
harvesting equipment. What’s more, the 
fire ants provoke easily. At the slightest 
provocation, they boil out of their nests 
to attack farm laborers or livestock. 

All this adds up to an estimated loss 
of $25,000,000 in Alabama alone, the 
most seriously affected state. The fire 
ant. also is established in the eight 
other Southern states and Texas. Yet 
there is sharp controversy over the best 
way to wipe out the fire ant. 


COUNTERATTACK CAN BACKFIRE 


The Federal Government and the 
states have invested $10,000,000 in 
control measures. This money is being 
nsed to spray millions of acres of farm 
land with a deadly poison. But poison, 
say some conservationists, is not the 
solution. It often kills fish and game 
along with the fire ants. 


Meanwhile, the fire ant is on the 
march north. The ant “air force”—the 
queen ant and her consort—can fly five 
miles per day. Other fire ants “hitch” 
rides in planes, automobiles, buses, 
trucks, boats, and even debris floating 
along streams and rivers. 

The best solution, some conservation- 
ists believe, is to import insects that 
are natural enemies of the fire ant. Yet 
there is a double danger. After the fire 
auts have been wiped out, the other 
imported insects might go on a ram- 
page, taking up where the ants left off! 


Sun Moves “Moon” 


Space scientists have found that Van- 
guard I—the U. S. “grapefruit” satellite 
orbited in 1958—is being blown off 
course by rays of sunlight. 

In recent months it was discovered 
that Vanguard I was traveling slightly 
off its predicted course. Scientists at the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration were curious about this 
variation in orbit. They finally agreed 
that the evidence suggested the satel- 
lite was being pushed slightly off orbit 
by the pressure of sunlight. 

All light exerts a slight pressure. Sun- 
light in empty space has a pressure of 
only one billionth of a pound per square 
inch, roughly equivalent to the weight 
of a pencil pressing on an acre of land. 
But in the frictionless vacuum of outer 
space, this was sufficient to push Van- 
guard I about a mile off course over a 
period of two years. 


Wide World photos 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. built this $2,000,000 power 
plant, first geothermal plant in North America. Inside, steam 
spins giant turbines, which generate electricity. Other geo- 
thermal plants have been built in Italy and New Zealand. 





1960 All-American H. S. Basketball Squad 





NAME and SCHOOL 

John Thompson (Carroll) Washington, D. C. 
Jay Buckley (Bladensburg) Md. 

Mel Counts (Marshfield) Coos Bay, Ore. 
James Barnes (Stillwater) Okla. 

Gene Lane (East Tech) Cleveland, O. 

Bill Vinceft (South) Omaha, Neb. 

George Wilson (Marshall) Chicago, Ill. 
Tom Dose (Glendale) Calif. 

Garry Garrison (Christ. Bros.) Clayton, Mo. 
Bernie Mills (Dunbar) Chicago, Ill. 

Paul Silas (McClymonds) Oakland, Calif. 
Connie Hawkins (Boys) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ray Brown (Roosevelt) Dayton, O. 
Bill Bradley (Crystal City) Mo. 

Roger Brown (Wingate) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HEIGHT 
6.11 
6.10 
6.10 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8. 
6.8 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.64 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 


NAME and SCHOOL 

Dennis Dairman (North Phoenix) Ariz. 
Dave Hicks (Wilbur Cross) New Haven, Conn. 
Barry Kramer (Linton) Schenectady, N. Y. 
Charles Nash (Lake Charles) La. 

Ron Bonham (Central) Muncie, Ind. 

Joe Caldwell (Fremont) Los Angeles, Calif. 
Don Frye (Monticello) Ky. 

Bill Maphis (Romney) W. Va. 

Walt Hazzard (Overbrook) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeff Mullins (Lafayette) Lexington, Ky. 

Jim McKay (Greeley) Colo. 

Ron Smith (Camden) N. J. 

Donnie Kessinger (Forrest City) Ark. 
George Leftwich (Carroll) Washington, D. C. 
Doug Hatton (Clinton) Miss. 











ws: a peek at the All-American 
hoopsters of 1962-64? Then feast 
your eyes on our 1960 All-American 
H. S. Squad. That’s where you'll find 
the Oscar Robertsons and Jerry Wests 
of tomorrow. 

This is definitely the tallest Squad 
we've ever picked. Our 30 super school- 
boy stars range in height from 6-11 
basket-stuffing John Thompson of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to 5-10% hot-shot Doug 
Hatton of Clinton, Miss. The average 
- height?—6-5%! T-i-m-b-e-r! 

For the first time since we've picked 
these All-Americans, one school placed 
two men on the Squad. That would be 
tremendous Archbishop Carroll High 
of Washington, D. C. In addition to 
their skyscraping center, John Thomp- 
son, they placed sensational play-maker, 
George Leftwich—a 6-footer who was 
voted the player of the year in D. C. 
for the second time in a row. 

Also hailing from the South Atlantic 
area were Jay Buckley of Bladensburg. 
Md., a 6-10 pivot who led his team to 
a state title with a 25.8 point average; 
and 6-4 Bill Maphis of little Romney, 
W. Va., who clipped off a 27.2 average 
over four years of play. 

New York City came up with prob- 
ably the two greatest schoolboy players 
ever turned out by one city in the same 
season—6-6 Connie Hawkins of Boys 
High and 6-5 Roger Brown of Wingate. 

Hawkins, averaging 25.2 points and 


over 20 rebounds a game, was the per- 
fect pivot man—a beautiful feeder, un- 
stoppable driver, a dead-eyed shooter, 
and a fabulous rebounder. Brown, all- 
time City scoring champ, worked from 
a corner, scoring with a fantastic 
jumper or a lightning-like drive. Both 
boys created all sorts of mental prob- 
lems for the opponents on defense, bat- 
ting away shots and leaping a full- 
arm’s reach above the basket. 

The third New Yorker, 6-5 Barry 
Kramer of Schenectady Linton, was a 
great all-around star, averaging 32 
points, 18 rebounds, and 10 assists a 
game. 

Indiana placed just one man on the 
Squad, but what a man he is! That's 
6-4 Ron Bonham of Muncie Central, 
who pumped in better than 30 points a 
game, rebounded like a 7-footer, and 
moved like a watch-charm back-court 
man. He’s considered the second best 
basketeer ever to come out of the 
Hoosier State—the first being Oscar 
Robertson, of course. 

The Mid-West produced four other 
All-Americans, al] skyscrapers who hit 
over 20 points a game and were great 
off the boards. From Illinois hail 6-8 
George Wilson of Chicago’s fabulous 
Marshall High, and 6-7 Bernie Mills 
of Chicago Dunbar. Ohio chips in with 
6-6 Ray Brown of championship Day- 
ton Roosevelt, and 6-8 Gene Lane of 
runner-up Cleveland Tech, 


Two Kentuckians—6-3 Jeff Mullins 
of Lexington Lafayette (Kentucky's 
famous coach, Adolph Rupp, tells us 
that “Jeff could have been the star 
of my team this season.”), and 6-4 
Don Frye of Monticello—represent the 
Southeast area, along with little Doug 
Hutton, the Mississippi fireball who 
scored 101 points in one day in the 
state semi-final and final games! 

The southwest had a fine year, com- 
ing up with four All-Americans in 6-5 
Dennis Dairman of North Phoenix, 
Ariz., with a 30.2 average for three 
years; 6-8 Jim Barnes of Stillwater, 
Okla., perhaps the best ever down 
there; 6-0 Donnie Kessinger of Forrest 
City, Ark., also a great football player 
and just plain unstoppable on the court; 
and 6-5 Charles Nash of Lake Charles, 
La., who averaged 33.2 points a game 
and played in the National A.A.U. 
tournament in Denver, 

From Bill Russell’s old school, Oak- 
land McClymonds, comes 6-6% Paul 
Silas who set Northern California on 
its ear for three years while his team 
was chalking up 68 straight. Paul 
averaged 30.2 points per game and 
could be a future college and pro great. 

Mel Counts of Coos Bay, Ore., best 
big man (6-10) in his state’s history, 
hit 28.4 during the season, while 6-4 
Joe Caldwell of city champ Los An- 
geles, pumped in 24.8 a game, 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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09, Sonetinen Cayton, Pertend, Gem. 4 Roger White, Yonkers, N.Y. Staff Sergeant Nathaniel Mack, Pensacola, Fla. ‘William Le Meilieur, Kerrville,Tex. _ 
pilot who gained his commission through Recently accepted by the Air Force, Roger gradu- This young career airman is a key specialist in Before joining the Air Force, was a prize- 
AF ROTC at the U. of Connecticut. ates with honors from Saunders High. radio-radar systems. winning Future Farmer of America. 


Charies 8B. Chicago, Mi. Airman 1/C Walter Williams, Vancouver, Wash . William Shaw, jal Oak, Mich. it Seivers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
With college in his background, he plans just 20, this northwesterner is already a skilled | Soon to don Kit fone blue, Bill plans on securing Trained at Memorial Hospital, School of 


on working toward a commission. Aerospace technician. college credits while in service. Nursing, in Philadelphia. 


These bright, young people have met the challenge 


F-101 ‘'Voodoo"’ Interceptor 





Pa YEAR, from the 50 states, will come thou- 
sands of young men and women to start a career 
in Air Force blue. These are the ‘people who have 
found they have what it takes to measure up to the 
Aerospace Team. 
Do you measure up? 
= As a way of life, an Air Force career can be inter- 
Sroond tater taukrecter he ont wile This yours man plone on boltding © coreer as on esting, ear die and meaningful. You will have the 
importance of his job. Air Force navigator or electronic technician. . , 
opportunity to study the very latest developments in 
electronics, missilry, aeronautics or other rapidly 
unfolding fields. 

As the Air Force continues its technological ad- 
vance into the Aerospace Age, there will be a con- 
tinuing need for young minds that can grasp new 
scientific concepts ... for hands that can service and 
control some of the most intricate equipment ever 
designed. 

Do you measure up? 

To be accepted by the U. S. Air Force you must 
be over 17, intelligent, of sound health and high 
moral character. For those who can qualify, the Air 

a / Force offers a career of steady advancement to a 
George 1 fridrick, Washington, B.C. Ut. Leslie Ebeling, Pertiond, Ore. ng bright future—in the Aerospace Age. In history yet 
‘in class. Interest is electronics. fraternity president at the U. of Portland. to be written, this is the generation and these will be 
' the people who will take part in one of mankind's 

greatest adventures—the move into space, 


of the Aerospace ‘Team. ee Do you measure up? 


Do you measure up’ 


Free Information. 70 find oui about the many ad- 
vantages of building a career in the U. S. Air Force, 
visit your local Air Force Recruiting Office, Or clip 
and mail this coupon. Be sure to check the program 
in which you are interested. You will be sent full 
details. Naturally, there is no obligation involved. 


U.S. Air Force 


There’s a place for tomorrow’s leaders on the Acrospace Team 
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U.S. Air Force, Dept. $05, Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 
Please send me full details on: (check one) Name 
(C0 Airman career opportunities Address 
(0 Navigator training 
(1) Air Force ROTC for entering college students City 


WAF program for young women high school graduates 
oO pane g young 4 g County State 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


I. FARMING 
On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 
__a. During which of the following 
periods did Eli Whitney invent 
the cotton gin? 
1. 1701-1750 
2. 1751-1800 
3. 1801-1850 
4. 1851-1900 
. A major factor in delaying the 
widespread use of the metal 
plow in the 19th century was 
1. the unwillingness of farmers 
to try new things 
2. its lack of durability 
3. that it scratched only the sur- 
face of the soil 
4. that it meant longer hours 
of work in plowing the soil 
». The percentage of the gross na- 
tional product attributed to 
farmers in 1959 was 
1. 2 per cent 
2. 10 per cent 
3. 55 per cent 
4. 62 per cent 
_d. Which of the following was not 
a characteristic of the first hy- 
brid corn developed early in the 
20th century? 
1. slower-growing 
2. tougher 
3. bigger yielding 
4. more ears per stalk 
. Since the beginning of World 
War II the amount of fertilizer 
used by farmers has 
. more than doubled 
. increased slightly 
. decreased slightly 
. decreased because of new 
developments during the sci- 
entific revolution 
. The use of sprays by farmers 
to combat weeds and insects has 
created a problem because of 
1. huge expense 
2. shortage of necessary chem- 
icals to make the sprays 
3. possible contamination of 
food reaching the consumer 
4. bad taste of fruits and vege- 
tables after spraying 
. A major factor in preventing the 
small farmer from adopting the 
newer mass production farming 
methods is 


1. his lack of sufficient capital 

2. unwillingness to try anything 
new 

3. the decline in the demand 
for farm products 

4. refusal of “big” farmers to 
sell him equipment 

. Which of the following state- 
ments most accurately describes 
the farm problem today? 

1. Farmers cannot produce 
enough to meet the demands 
of our growing population 

. Farmers can meet the domes- 
tic demand, but they cannot 
supply the foreign markets 

. Farmers produce more than 
domestic or foreign purchas- 
ers can buy 

. Farmers have not paid 
enough attention to the 
changing demands of either 
domestic or foreign market 


ll. SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


A. Read the following paragraph. 
If the italicized names and places are 
correct, write the word correct on the 
line to the right of the numbers below. 
If they are incorrect, write the correct 
name or place jn the appropriate space. 


East-West Conference 


The forthcoming summit conference 
in (1) Paris will be attended by Secre- 
tary of State (2) Dulles of the U. S., 
(3) Foreign Minister De Gaulle of 
France, (4) Foreign Minister Macmil- 
lan of Britain, and Khrushchev of Rus- 
sia. Since Germany is currently divided 
into (5) four parts, the unification of 
Germany will be a major issue. At 
present (6) West Germany is under a 
German Communist dictatorship. Oc- 
cupation of Berlin, also an issue, is 
complicated by the fact that Berlin is 
in the heart of (7) East Germany. 
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B. Multiple Choice 


a. The cold war between East and 


West has been going on since 
1. 1914 
2. 1933 
3. 1945 
4. 1951 
__b. To get to West Berlin from West 
Germany, a traveler must pass 
through 
1. Russia 
2. Austria 
3. Byelo-Russia 
4. East Germany 
. Which of the following most ac- 
Gurately states the position of 
the West on the best way of 
unifying Germany? 
1. free elections 
2. immediate withdrawal of 
troops from Berlin 
3. immediate withdrawal of Big 
Four troops from all of Ger- 
many 
. withdrawal of foreign troops 
to be followed by negotia- 
tions between East and West 
German leaders 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a conclu- 
sion. 

_l. Wholesale prices were 3.1 per 
cent higher in 1950 than in the 
base period 1947-’49. 

2. Wholesale prices rose steadily 
between 1950 and 1957. 

3. In January 1958 wholesale prices 
were about 19 per cent higher 
than in the base period 1947-'49. 

. In the period 1950-58 the peak 

of wholesale prices was reached 
in 1956. 

A major factor in the rise of 
wholesale prices between 1955 
and 1957 was rising labor 
costs. 
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Government Aid 
(Continued from page 9) 


funds. The famous Italian opera houses 
of La Scala (Milan) and San Carlo 
(Naples) are backed up by the Italian 
government. 

The people are proud of these insti- 
tutions—and of the fact that their taxes 
help finance them. 

The veneration the Viennese have for 
their Opera House is an outstanding 
example. After World War II the city 
of Vienna lay in ruins, devastated by 
bombing. The Austrian economy was 
on the verge of collapse. But even in 
this period of dire hardship, one of the 
first things the Austrians did was to set 
to work to rebuild the historic Vienna 
Opera House. It took them 10 years of 
hard work, but the Opera House was 
a symbol of national pride and the 
Austrians gave it priority. Now the re- 
built Opera House is the home once 
again of the world-famous Vienna State 
Opera and Vienna Philharmonic—both 
supported by government funds. 

Yet the arts in America, with few 
exceptions, have been left to hobble 
along without public assistance. “The 
U. S.,” says Frances Fuller, president 
of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, “has the dubious distinction of be- 
ing the only country in the world which 
has taken the attitude that art can, 
somehow, get along by itself.” 


4. If government would pitch in, all 
citizens could enjoy a richer cultural life. 

There’s nothing “revolutionary” or 
“radical” about government aid to the 
arts in America. During the great de- 
pression of the 1930's, government- 
financed projects were set up to provide 
jobs for many artists, writers, musicians, 
and actors, to keep them from starving. 
Many fine and lasting works came out 
of this. Furthermore, some state and 
local governments have been support- 
ing museums for years—with no political 
“strings” attached. 

More recently, the Federal Govern- 
ment has picked up the tab for cultural 
exchange programs which have sent 
U.S: orchestras, performers, and ex- 
hibits to foreign lands. Why not extend 
this principle to the arts at home? 

Years ago the arts were patronized 
and enjoyed by only a small portion of 
our population. But the days of the arts 
for “high brows” only have passed. 
Now millions of Americans want—and 
appreciate—th¢ best in the arts. Are 
they getting it? All too often, unfortu- 
nately not. Many cities do not even have 
a museum or group theatre. Many can- 
not offer symphony players a full year’s 
employment. 

Government subsidies to the arts 
would correct this—for the benefit of us 
all. 


Seeing Stars 


By Myrna Moolb, Los Angeles, Calif. 


*® Starred words refer to movies 
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FAcROsS | 


. Star of A Star Is Born. 
. “Oh, say, can you : 
. Tennessee Valley Authority (abbr.). 
. Not B.C, 
. Conceit. 
. Olivia Havilland. 
. Great German director and actor Eric 
Stroheim. 
. Star of The Young Lions. 
. He’s made movies with and without 
hair. ‘ 
. Not out. 
. Infantry (abbr.). 
. Star of The Unforgiven (initials). 
. He starred in Damn Yankees. 
. Wooden limb. 
. When there are no seats left in the 
theatre (abbr. ). 
. Mexican star Dolores Del 
3. Recede, flow. back. 
. Claudette Colbert starred in The 
and I. 
. Lutecium (chem. symbol). 
. Military (abbr.). 
. Railroad (abbr.). 
. This word usually appears at the con- 
clusion of a film. 
. Place to eat. 
. Distress of signal. 
5. Sodium (chemical symbol). 
. Birthdays reveal it. 
. Perform, execute. 
. Actor Andrews. 
. She was in Teacher's Pet. 
. Singer husband of 1960 Oscar win- 
ner Simone Signoret. 


. You and me, 

, Se 

. Old English for you. 

. Star of Imitation of Life (initials). 
. She’s in On the Beach, 


. Our continent (abbr.). 
. Star of two films about Queen Eliza- 


beth I. 
. She left Hollywood to become a 


princess. 


3. He invehted the telephone—in the 


movies (first name). 


. Nickname for Yale University. 

. Popular Italian star, 

. Not on. 

. To provide with a new soundtrack. 
2. All-time-great Swedish actress. 

. She’s played Cleopatra, Scarlett, and 


Blanche in famous films. 


. Poet who wrote Murder in the Cathe- 


dral (initials ). 


. Hope. 
. Prefix denoting priority. 
9. He came from outer space. 
. Star of Teahouse of the August Moon 


and Don’t Go Near the Water. 


. This crooner has also played dramatic 


roles. 


. He’s played Othello and Macbeth. 
. Comedienne Merkel. 
. Famous dancer - . Slavenska 


starred in French film Ballerina. 


. Singer Peggy of Pete Kelly’s Blues. 
. TV writer Serling. 

. Foot digit. 

. The first letter thrice. 

. Where most old movies end up 


(abbr.). 


. Mrs, George Montgomery (initials ) 
. Star of TV’s Danny Thomas Shou 


( initials ). 
Yeoman (abbr.). 
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New releases coming your way in 


hard-cover books . . . 





Pride of Lions, by Paul Annixter. A 
fine collection of fourteen animal stories 
by a writer with great understanding 
and love of wildlife. Man plays an un- 
important role in these tales of caribou, 
giant marine turtles, and grizzly bears. 
One of the best stories matches a sperm 
whale with a deadly giant cuttlefish in 
the murky lower depths of the sea. 
(Hill & Wang) $3. 


The Iliad of Homer, retold by Barbara 
Leonie Picard. The events of the Greek 
siege of Troy are vividly told in a mod- 
ern prose version of Homer's ageless 
epic. This three-thousand-year-old clas- 
sic is an exciting tale of pride, venge- 
ance, heroic deeds, and the schemes of 
gods and mortals. Beautifully illustrated 
with drawings. (Walck, Inc.) $3.95. 


Doctor Tom Dooley, My Story, by 
Thomas A. Dooley, M. D. An autobiog- 


raphy of “The Splendid American,” Dr. 
Dooley, who has dedicated his life to 
healing the sick in the remote villages 
of Indochina. At thirty-two, he has al- 
ready established hospitals in Laos and 
has founded MEDICO, an organization 
which gives medical aid to underdevel- 
oped countries. An exciting story of one 
man’s battle against disease. (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy) $2.95. 


Kettering, Master Inventor, by Sig- 
mund A. Lavine. Charles Kettering 
called himself a “monkey-wrench me- 
chanic,” but the world saw him as a 
brilliant scientist and engineer. A man 
who enjoyed tackling what others called 
“impossible,” Kettering developed such 
devices as the electric cash register, the 
automobile self-starter, and the high- 
compression automobile engine. Illus- 


trated. (Dodd, Mead) $3. 


Patriot's Lady, by Lois Hobart. When 
Sally Livingston married a young lawyer 
in 1774, she found herself caught up 
in the tumultuous events of the Revolu- 
tion and the founding of a new nation. 
As the wife of John Jay, President of 
the Continental Congress and the first 
Chief Justice of the -Supreme Court, 
Sally shared all the triumphs and dis- 
appointments of her distinguished hus- 
band, (Funk and Wagnalls) $3.50. 
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Super- 


V-M/“App-A-TRACK™ ‘tape-o-matic’® 
4-TRACK STEREO-PLAy TAPE RECORDER— 
Perfect for college studies . . . Great for 
parties . . . Superb for serious stereo lis- 
tening. New “ADD-A-TRACK” feature 
lets you record, then record again while 
hearing first recording! Simple controls 
for quick, easy operation. Model 720 

only $225.00* 


V-M/PoRTABLE COMPONENT STEREO SYSTEM— 
Compact, light, easy-to-carry, this unit is just right 
for dancing fun or thrilling stereo listening. Your 
present hi-fi records will sound better than ever! 


Exclusive V-M 


“Stere-O-Matic’”® Automatic 4- 


Speed Record Changer plays a// records. Four pow- 


erful speakers. Model 307... 


. only $129.95* 


*Slightly Higher West 


The Perfect Graduation Gifts! 


See—Hear These and Other Fine V-M Modeis At Your V-M Dealer’s Today / 


the Woice 


V-M CORPORATION 


of Music 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 
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Private Funds 
(Continued from page 9) 


cultural exchange program [see Sept. 
18 issue] or in much of the music found 
on Soviet recordings. ’ 

If we want to keep the arts in Amer- 
ica free from politics, we should not 
make them dependent on government 
funds. 


2. Private donors have been—and 
continue to be—generous in supporting 
the arts. 


Some of America’s great museums 
have been built through the generosity 
of private ‘collectors and donors, The 
National Gallery of Arts and the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, D. C., 
are heavily indebted to gifts from An- 
drew Mellon and James Smithson. New 
York’s Frick Collection and Morgan 
Library, once private homes, are now 
open to the public. The same is true of 
Boston’s Isabella Gardner Museum. 

Similar cases of private generosity to 
other cultural organizations abound. 

Now that higher income taxes have 
cut into large private fortunes, civic- 
minded individuals are banding together 
to help support the arts. In more than 
50 cities, various groups have combined 
in fund-raising drives for cultural ac- 
tivities. This kind of public-spirited 
endeavor gives people a feeling of real 
contribution toward their own commu- 
nity’s cultural improvement. 

Large corporations and philanthropic 
foundations have also stepped in. Last 
year 110 foundations gave more than 
$10,000,000 for various projects in the 
arts and humanities. The largest of 
these, the Ford Foundation, just recent- 
ly announced a $950,000 grant to fi- 
nance the world premieres of 12 new 
operas by American composers. 

Last year the same foundation con- 
tributed a large sum to the New York 
City Opera Company to enable it to 
produce 12 other operas by American 
composers—operas which had been writ- 
ten as long as 20 years ago, but which 
had never had major productions. 
Among them were several operas which 
had controversial political “angles” to 
their librettos. : 

If the government had been giving 
the money, would these operas have 
been produced? Probably not. But a 
private foundation was able to ignore 
the complaints of powerful pressure 
groups—and to present the controversial 
operas for a free, democratic public to 
make up its own mind. ~ 


3. Those who enjoy the arts should 
be responsible for supporting them. 


Almost every time some institution 
gets into a financial squeeze, someone 
pops up and suggests: “Let the govern- 

(Continued on page 47) 





| ment help.” By this he means, of course, 
using your taxes and mine. 

Nobody denies that music, dance, 
| theatre, and arts in general are good 
| things. But is it fair to tax everyone 
| alike to support them? After all, not 
| everyone is interested in museums or 
| symphony orchestras. Perhaps more and 
|more people are attending them. But 
| there are still a good many more who 
| prefer to sit home or watch TV or go 
to a baseball game. Disagree with their 
tastes if you like, but should they be 
taxed for something they don't use? 
| The fact that the government may tax 
| us for all kinds of other things we don’t 
use is no reason why it should com- 
pound this error. 

If the government starts supporting 
|museums and symphony orchestras, 
| why shouldn't it also help out baseball 
teams and race tracks? Obviously this 
sort of thing has to stop somewhere. 


4. Government can encourage contri- 
butions to the arts without getting in- 
volved in outright grants itself. 


There is one way in which Federal, 
state, and city governments can aid the 
| arts—without the pitfalls of direct finan- 
cial aid, 

They already do so to some extent. 
For example, the Federal Government 
and most state governments permit in- 
come tax deductions for contributions 
to cultural organizations. This is per- 
mitted to both individual citizens and 
corporations. 

Perhaps the allowance for such con- 
tributions could be increased. This 
would encourage more individuals and 
corporations to aid the arts privately. 

Just because other countries support 
the arts with government funds is no 
reason we must do so. Besides, is there 
any clear evidence that the arts in these 
other countries are better or healthier 
than ours? For example, do the Vienna 
State Opera and La Scala present more 
new operas each year than our major 
opera houses? The answer is no. Do the 
countries of Europe have more or better 
symphony orchestras than we do? Again 
| the answer is no. We have, for example, 

1,142 symphony orchestras in the U. S, 
compared with 590 in Western Europe, 
And the quality of our Boston Sym- 
phony or Chicago Symphony can com- 
pare with the best of any other nation. 

To be sure, this quality is sometimes 
maintained despite financial hardships 
—and our record for exhibiting or pro- 
ducing new works is often threatened 
by serious financial obstacles. But the 
point is that these obstacles and hard- 
ships can be overcome without direct 
government aid. 

Until the day comes when private 
sources prove inadequate to the task of 
supporting the arts in America, we 
should not turn to government aid. We 
seem far from that day now. 
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Start shaving now 
with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! 
Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving 
action gives close shaves 
in absolute comfort — 
no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting 
rollers automatically 
adjust up and down— 
with spring action 
—solve every shaving 
problem. 


REAT GIFT! <5 


FOR FATHER'S DAY! 
AND GRADUATIONI 


Rollmaster 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


OSUNBEAM CORPORATION ®SUNBEAM Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 50, Illinois 





NEW! Medicated acne cream 
works while you sleep to give you 





clearer skin 
by morning 


Invisible film works all night to heal pimples... 
to stop them from growing and spreading 


Never again need you go to bed with ugly pimples... 
and wake up to find them even bigger ... perhaps with 
new ones about to pop. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication—used by leading skin doctors. It’s Sentor 
Medicated Acne Cream. And it works even on blem- 
ishes that are internally-caused! 


You just smooth a thin film of Sentor Cream over your 
face at bedtime ...over pimples of neck, back, chest, 
too. Sentor Cream disappears into the skin—leaves a 
germ-fighting film that works to give you clearer skin 
by morning. Does more to help heal pimples, prevent 
spreading than any other cream or ointment you could 
buy before. Pleasant to use! Greaseless, colorless— 
won't stain. No telltale odor. Ask your doctor —then 
use Sentor Cream regularly—starting tonight! 


The perfect overnight , ‘ 
medication for men, too. PF scntlor 


only 98¢ NO FED. TAX 


For daytime use, try skin-toned Sentor Medicated Acne Stick 





Show of the Week: The big news 
this week isn’t exactly a “show,” but an 
event. Princess Margaret will marry 
Antony Armstrong-Jones on Friday, 
May 6, and TV's inquisitive eye will 
be right there in Westminster Abbey 
to cover the wedding. NBC will trans- 
mit its film over the transatlantic cable, 
enabling you to see the event within 
two hours after the couple say their 
I do’s. ABC will tape the wedding, then 
rush the tape home by jet. This will 
take longer, but the screen image will 
be considerably’ clearer. CBS has not 
yet announced its method, but it cer- 
tainly will have some coverage. 


> On The Donna Reed Show, over ABC 
on Thursday, May 5, young Jeff has an 
all-too-common problem—money. He’s 
in debt, so he starts to barter his pos- 
sessions. It doesn’t help. You'll sym- 
pathize and maybe get some ideas, too. 
> Arthur Godfrey comes back to tele- 
vision with a special program on Friday, 
May 6, on CBS. The show will include 
sequences taped in New York (where 
Jackie Gleason joins Godfrey), Boston 
(where Godfrey and his horse, Goldie, 
perform in a rodeo), and Jamaica, 
B.W.I. (where native calypso musicians 
go into action before the cameras). 
> On Saturday, NBC’s World Wide ’60 
will present “Germany—15 Years Later.” 
This show will give us a look at the 
reconstruction, both physical and spir- 
itual, that Germany has achieved in the 
fifteen years since World War II left 
it defeated and in ruins. 
> CBS has a delightful special, “The 
Slowest Gun in the West,” on this Sat- 
urday’s schedule. It stars Phil Silvers 
as a cowardly sheriff. The townspeople 
figure that, since real gunmen will never 
stoop to shooting a coward, he'll be an 
ideal lawman. But the gunmen hire 
another coward, Jack Benny, to be 
their champion and challenge Sheriff 
Silvers! Sounds like an amusing spoof. 
> Startime’s special on Tuesday, May 
10, over NBC, is “Tennessee Ernie 
Meets King Arthur.” This loose version 
of Mark Twain’s “A Connecticut Yan- 
kee in King Arthur’s Court” substitutes 
a Tennessee cotton-picker for the orig- 
inal Yankee. Tennessee Ernie Ford will 
journey back to Camelot and meet King 
Arthur (Alan Mowbray), Merlin the 
Magician (The Great Ballentine, a 
modern-day Merlin), and other Rourid 
Table characters. It should be fun. 
—Dicx KLEINER 





COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I am very much interested in be- 
coming a scenic designer. What op- 
portunities are there for me to get ex- 
perience? Can I study for this career at 
college? Where can I obtain training? 

—S. H., Huttonsville, W. Va. 


A. Scenic designers plan settings and 
backgrounds for movie, theatrical, and 
TV productions. They select furniture, 
drapes, pictures, and other properties 
to provide the proper visual image re- 
quired by the script. While in high 
school, help your dramatic group with 
their productions. Sometimes experi- 
ence may be gained through jobs with 
summer theatrical groups. While at 
college, you can participate in theatrical 
productions; some colleges offer courses 
in theatrical design. Write to New 
York University, Washington Square 3, 
New York, N. Y., for information on 
courses of. study. 


Q. I should like to become a national 
park ranger. What preparation is need- 
ed? Where can I get further informa- 
tionP—O. S., Manatou, Okla. 


A. You should plan to attend college 
and take courses in biology, botany, 
forestry, geology, and the allied natural 
sciences. Write to the Department. of 
the Interior, Washington, D, C., for-de- 
tails on civil service examinations for 
the position of national park ranger. 


Q. I want to be a mathematician. 
—L. S., Moultrie, Ga. 


A. Write for “Should You Become a 
Mathematician?” from New York Life 
Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
psychiatrist. What are the educational 
requirements for this profession?—D. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. F., Bowling Green, 
Ky. 


A. A psychiatrist is a medical doctor 
whose specialty is the treatment of 
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These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
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Los Angeles Division of 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


Training by professionals in all 
phases of TELEVISION BROAD- 


CASTING, under the same con- 


ditions as all major TV studios. 
BACHELORS and MASTERS DE- 


GREES. Send for catalog. Night 


or Day Sessions. 
2328 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 57, California. 

















RADIO-TV ANNOUNCERS WANTED! 
There’s a waiting list for graduates of Brown 
Institute... you can qualify for one of these 
jobs in only 33 wéeks at Brown if you have 
a pleasant voice and a high school educa- 
tion. Write for details... free voice analysis. 


BROWN INSTITUTE OF BROADCASTING 
3127 E. Lake Street, Mi 
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te en 4 INSTITUTE of Technology is 
do profit college of engineering offering 
TWO-YEAR dited curricula and 
complete Bachelor of A degree programs. 

from 50 states, many ‘ener g countries. ,Outstandingly ro 
cessful graduates employed in 

space tec! logy. Write today for catalog—no Obligation, 

~ NORTHROP INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1185 West Arbor Vitae Street, ingleweed 1, California 











mental disorders. You can best achieve 
your goal by preparing for a medical 
career and then specializing in psychia- 
try. Your plans must include a pre- 
medical program in college and then 
four years in medical school, followed 
by graduate work in psychiatry. 


Q. I am interested in becoming an 
officer in the Merchant Marine. What 
high school courses are needed? What 
college prepares one for this profession? 

—P, B., Seattle, Wash. 


A. You should have a minimum of 
two-and-one-half years of mathematics 
and at least two years of science in 
high school. Applicants for admission 
to the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 
must take a nationwide competitive ex- 
amination. For details on admission 
procedure, write to the U. S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, Kings Point, Long 
Island, New York. 
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Specia! Course for College Women 
Catalog: Ennottment Dean 


Katha G i bbs 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 





SCIENCE & LAB 











Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mows. 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates — one 
of the nation’s leading Schools of its hind. Free Placement. 


School 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician, Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X ~ “ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D 
vision. Big demand, good pay. 
ent. Coed classes = dan. 
Apr., July, Oct. Request Free Cate- 
on. ‘Indicating school grade. 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Loborat q 
3414 East toke Street 
Minneapolis 6. 








BEAUTY CULTURE 














Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great —— = Semmens. 
Beauty Culture offers you opeer 
tunities for personal and Ananclal inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession 
Fo: Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
ae Dept. 4-8, 3639 White Piains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. aus 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and prof 
© Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.11 ORegon 5-0830 














Buy U. S. Savings Stamps 





June is a real hustle- 
bustle, harum-scarum 
month of bus-y-ness— what 
with cram sessions, exams, 
proms, end ef school, grad- 
uation for the lucky few, 
—and zillions of sizzling 
summer plans being made. 


Want a good way to keep cool, calm and 
protected in spite of all this? Treat yourself 
to a daily drenching in a warm tub—followed 
by a generous dousing with Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc. It scents, smooths, clings more lovingly 
. more lastingly than costly cologne . 
leaving you protected top to toe by a lasting 
Veil of Fragrance. 


As the pant line slinks slimmer and thin- 
ner, and it becomes more and more difficult 
to conceal unwanted bulges...try shaping 
up with a specially-made-for-slacks, long- 
legged panty girdle. Just a sec! Don’t step 
into it until you've dusted the inside with 
fragrant Cashmere Bouquet Talc. Then your 
girdle will glide on smoothly, without tugging 
—better keeping its shape! 
J] Eye-opener for those ex- 
tra-sleepy mornings: Turn 
on the shower—hard! Start 
with water that’s warm. 
Wind up with water that’s 
cool . . . scrubbing all the 
time to pep up circulation. 
Finish with a rub-down— 





«Talc. Voila! You're re- 
freshed! Alive! 
smooth all over! 





Foot rest! Running here and there makes 
for a tired pair—of feet, that is. So try this! 
Whisk off your nylons; then massage your 


feet with silky Cashmere Bouquet Talc. It'll | 
leave them feeling so nice ’n cool ’n fresh! | 


K.P. Duty...or don’t get 
yourself into hot water! 
When doing dishes, re- 
member to wear your keep- 
hands-pretty rubber gloves. 
To prevent sticking, sprin- 
kle some Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale inside. It will do 
wonders for your hands— 
keep them feeling velvety- 
soft and cool! 


yy 





followed by a powder show- 
er of Cashmere Bouquet | 


Silky- | 














U.S.POSTAGE 


Waving jubilantly in the breeze, 
America’s 50-star flag is pictured on 
the new Flag stamp to be issued July 
4th at Honolulu, Hawaii. 

This new stamp honors the admission 
of Hawaii as our 50th state. In 1818, 
Congress ordered that whenever a new 
state was admitted to the Union, a new 
star be added to the flag on the July 
4th following admission. 

For First-day Covers of the Flag 
stamp, send your requests (with money 
orders or checks to cover the cost) to: 
Postmaster, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


New Australian Stamp 


LAG bA GAL 


AUSTR. ALL at 


No Stopping Now 


A man was depositing dimes in a soft- 
drink machine. As each bottle was de- 
livered, he would grab it and eagerly 
deposit another dime. After a dozen 
bottles had been delivered, an onlooker 
said to him, “Don’t you think you've got 
about enough?” 

“What?” was the answer. “You want 
me to stop right in the middle of a win- 
ning streak?” 

The Balance Sheet 





STAMPS 


Read This First 
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Set, 
big Stamp Dictionary and pena 4 
4 and approva 
a Everything 10¢. - 


AMPEX, Box 47-KSC 








Australia’s Postmaster announces a 
new 8-pence stamp, third in its “Ani- 


| mal” series. A platypus and a kangaroo 
| were featured on the first two stamps | 


in this series. The newest stamp, in red- | 
brown, pictures a “tiger cat. 

The tiger cat is a true member of the 
cat family, but its like exists only in 
Australia. It is a marsupial, as are most 
Australian mammals, a word meaning | 
that the mother carries her young in| 
a pouch. It is as big as a collie dog, has 
never been domesticated, and lives in 
the mountainous forests.—-M. RoNAN 
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| White. Plains, N. Y. 


105 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 10c 
105 British Colony Stamps, 
all different, 10¢. Approvals. 
CROWN STAMP COMPANY 
Virgil, Ontarie 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 

Includes Triangles, Early United States 

— Animals Pe age -—— British 
& 


Colonies — Value Pictorials, etc. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine pod 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 





Dept. 909 








SEE THE WONDERS OF SPACE! 


FREE GIANT pce 


- CATALOG 
OVER 1 


SAVE UP TO 50% 


| cemune Scientific Ce., Barrington 10, New Jersey 


Please rush Free Giant Catalog ER. 


Name 





Address 





City 











Complete Disagreement 


Way out West there was a small 
railroad station whose name was spelled 
E-u-r-e-]-i-a. 

The conductor and the brakeman 
radically disagreed as to the correct 
pronunciation of this name. 

The result was that one would come 
through the train calling out: “Your-a- 
liah,” “Your-a-liah,” and the. other 
would follow through with: “You-really- 


ah,” “You-really-ah!” 
Magazine Digest 


_ Hoarse-Play 


An actor who starred in cowboy 
movies was talking to an unfriendly 
film critic. 

“You always write unkind things 
about my movies,” the actor said, 
“and I'd like to know the reason for it. 
What is it that you dislike about my 
pictures?” 

“The dialogue is whoa-full,” the critic 
replied. 


Wall Street Journal 


Nothing Small 
A fabulously wealthy tycoon was at 
his tailor’s being fitted for a new suit. 
“How about a vent in the jacket?” 
asked the fitter. 
“Vent?” snorted the tycoon. “I can 
afford the best. Put in an air-condition- 


ing unit!” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Helpful Advice 


Jack: “There’s a man outside who 
says he has a dual personality.” 
Mack: “Tell him to go chase himself.” 


Home Folks 


weoreros Krazy Kaptions errs 


“Why of course! Webster High, 
class of ‘48. 


Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Heads Up! 


Co.umsus, On1o—This questionable 
bit of advice turned up in a newspaper: 
“Household Hints — Lettuce won't 
turn brown if you put your head in a 
plastic bag before placing it in the 

refrigerator.” 
AP 


Fore! 


An American engineer, employed by 
a big oil company, put in immense 
pipelines and erected a large refinery 
in a certain Arabian country in the Near 
East. 

The ruler was extremely grateful. He 
knew his share of the profits would be 
tremendous. So he felt he should give 
the engineer a generous gift. 

“I can’t accept it,” protested the 
American. “If you wish to give me some 
trinket which I can cherish, get me a 
golf club.” 

The ruler agreed. Six months later 
in Washington, an Arabian dignitary 
approached the engineer and said, with 
deep humility: “On behalf of my mas- 
ter, I have tried to get you a golf club, 
but the only one available hasn’t any 
swimming pool. I don’t think my master 
would like to give you a golf club with- 


out a swimming pool.” 
Magazine Digest 


Many Happy Returns! 


A lawyer sent an overdue bill to a 
client, attaching a note which said, 
“This bill is one year old.” 

By return mail the lawyer had his 
bill back. To it was attached another 
note: “Happy Birthday.” 


The Balance Sheet 


Literally Speaking 

“I saw my first pin-up gal back in 
95,” said Grandpappy Slocum. 

“Who was she, Gramps?” his soldier 
grandson asked. ° 

“A rural school teacher who tried to 
hop a barbed wire fence on her way to 
the school house.” 








‘TRIG. Keeps a 
man so odor-free 
a bloodhound 
couldn’t find him! 


@TRIG’s the new deodorant 
designed especially for men! 

& TRIG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration all day! 

TRIG protection builds for 
hours after you roll it on. 
That's staying power! 





& TRIG has a clean smeli and 


a neat roll-on applicator. 


BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN’®, VITALIS’, IPANA’® 





WHAT DO YOU THINK OF BLIND 
DATES? DUTCH DATES? Wow, what a 
session! The case for blind dates finally 
nosed ahead, but those who turned 
“thumbs down” on, the question didn’t 
mean maybe. 

The majority opinion is that Dutch 
dates are “no go” unless: (1) the boy 
and girl “happen” to meet in a soda 
shop; (2) they’re going steady; (3) 
it’s a girl-ask-boy affair. 


From experience, I’ve found that 
blind dates are really a lot of fun. I 
always look forward to them. Dutch 
dates are another matter. If a boy wants 
to take a girl out, he should pay her 
way. 

Marshall Baker 
Wenatchee (Wash.) H. S. 


A blind date? Not for me—so long as 

I have good sight in both eyes. I like 
to see what I'm getting into. 

Mary Lovise Ward 


The Catholic H. S. 
Baltimore, Md. 


In theory, Dutch dates are great, but 
in practice they never seem to work 
out! Even when a girl asks you out, she 
expects you to pay for taxis, refresh- 
ments, and any other expenses that 
crop up. You're just her “ticket” to a 
dance—all expenses paid. Girls shouldn't 
mind correcting this injustice once in 
a while, should they? 

Bob Wiele 


Loyola H. S. 
Montreal, Quebec, Can. 


On informa! dates, such as when you 
go bowling or to an amusement park, I 
think the girl should help with the ex- 
penses. Doing so will teach her not to 
“go overboard” spending money. But 
when you're going to the movies or a 
dance, the boy should pay for the en- 
tire evening's activities. 

Mario C. Petriccione, Jr. 


Bernards H. S$. 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


Blind dates? Sometimes they turn 
out just fine, and*then again they can 
lead to trouble. If you can trust the in- 
dividual who's planning the date, I'd 
say, “Go ahead!” But dating is like 
learning to walk. If you're not sure 
what you're walking into, you'd better 
stay put. 

Judy Schieffer 
Croften (Neb.) H. $. 


Go out with a girl I've never seen 
before? Not me! A boy comes up to 


you and says, “Hey, pal, I'm going out 
with this girl tonight, and she has a 
friend. I guess she’s pretty cute. So how 
would you like to double date?” You 
think to yourself, What does she look 
like? How old is she? Is she fun? All 
these questions—but no answers! 


Richard A. Shepard 
Centerville (lowa) H. S. 


Most girls don’t like blind dates, but 

I think they're all right if arranged 

by a friend you know wouldn't fix you 

up with some “goof.” In fact, I had one 

blind date that worked out so well he’s 
now my fiancé! 

Carol Zentz 


Amboy H. S. 
Harmon, til. 


If the person who's fixing up the date 
is a close, trustworthy friend, it might 
be all right to accept a blind date, but 
I wouldn't make a habit of it. 


Dach 


1 Vaill rt 
Enosburg Falls (Vt.) H. S. 





Dutch dates are all right when 
they're spur-of-the-moment affairs, since 
without notice a boy may not have on 
hand enough money to pay two checks. 
However, the boy should pay all the 
expenses if he’s on a date that was 
arranged in advance. When, if ever, a 
boy has to borrow money from his girl 
while they’re on a date, he should pay 
it back as soon as possible. 


Charles Taylor 
Towson (Md.) Catholic H. S. 


I think a teen-ager should accept a 
blind date only if he or she is willing 
to take the consequences. Blind dating 
is an excellent way of getting into 
trouble. 


Sandra Hunter 
Taft, Cal. 


Between ue ages of 12 and 15, 
Dutch dating is perfectly permissible. 


At that age, a boy usually doesn’t work. 
So how can a girl expect him to treat 
her? ~Most likely, he has just enough 
money for himself—if that much! 

Irene J. Pesses 


Nathaniel Hawthorne Jr. H. S. 
Bayside, Queens, N. Y. 


I don’t see any need for blind dating. 
If a boy or girl wants to go on a date, 
he or she should get to know the other 
person first. This way, there would be 
no awkward feelings on a first date. 


Kenneth Brown 
Ashland (Me.) Community H. S. 


I'm all dressed up—new dress, new 
shoes, new hair-do. Whom am I going 
out with? I don’t know. A friend of a 
friend of mine said this boy would be 
the perfect type for me. What do I 
think of blind dating? Definitely no! 


Diane Erickson 
Winona (Minn.). H. S. 


I think it’s fine for girls and boys to 
accept blind dates, even though the 
evening doesn’t always turn out to be 
a “dreamy” affair. Blind dates give 
teen-agers a chance to meet other 
people and learn about their likes, dis- 
likes, ete. 

Ruth Lowenthal 


Forest Park H. S. 
Baltimore, Md. 


When a boy is low on cash, he should 
either stay home, or agree to spend an 
evening at his girl friend’s home—where 
neither will have to spend any money. 


Judy Zentz 
Onicha, Neb. 


Dutch dates are all right when you're 
going to a gathering for teens, or to a 
snack bar. Girls should be willing to 
go Dutch in such cases, But when a 
boy invites a girl to a formal or some 
other special event—it’s his invitation, 
and his pocketbook. 

Ruth Hall 


Central H. S. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 


WHAT’S YOUR IDEA OF THE 
“IDEAL DATE,” 1960 VERSION? 
Girls, when you say he’s “dreamy,” 
just what do you mean? And boys, 
do you “go” for looks? brains? a 
clinging vine? a free-spender? per- 
sonality plus? If the subject in- 
spires some of you “budding bards” 
to poetry—fine! 

Address letters to “Jam Session,” 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Be 
sure to include your name, school, 
school address, and teacher’s name. 
Deadline for mailing: June 1. 














Mr. Chaucer could have used one... an Olympia Precision Portable! 


... who couldn’t, for this handsome, compact Olympia portable is a handy asset for anyone... from 
Canterbury correspondents to California coeds! Fully-equipped with the most advanced and worth- 
while typing features, the precision-built Olympia makes short work of any assignment—easier, 
faster, finer. Your choice of seven smart colors. Costs just pennies a day to own. Full one-year 
national warranty, too. See one today— see why Olympia is your smartest school investment! 


"* 
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GET THE FULL STORY—SET TO MUSIC—FREE! 
For a free copy of the lively new Olympia Typewriter Song 
mail this coupon today. You'll receive an actual 334% R.P.M. 
phonograph record card, produced by Columbia Records, with 
vocal by 4 Chicks and Chuck. 

OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S6 

Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St., New York 6,N.Y. 


Name hatin =e Ey 





Address____ 





City Zone State 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. There's lots of information avail- 
able on what colors girls should wear. 
How about helping out a group of color- 


conscious boys? 


A. It’s best to start with your hair 


color when choosing hues for you. Al- 
though you can experiment with other 
colors, an expert on men’s dress suggests 
these combinations: (1) black hair, grey 
suit, white shirt, navy tie; (2) red hair, 
brown or grey suit, tan or white shirt, 
grey or light blue tie; (3) blond hair, 
blue-grey suit, blue shirt, dark blue tie; 
(4) brown hair, brown or medium-grey 
suit, tan or-white shirt, green tie. 


Q. I have trouble keeping lipstick on. 
What do you suggest? 


A. Lipstick goes on with the lightest 
touch—a mere film which is then pressed 
almost off with a tissue. Then take a 
sterile cotton ball or quilted cotton 


square dipped in face powder and lightly 
coat the lips. While the powder sets, 
apply a second coat of lipstick over it. 
Blot to a faint tone again, and you'll have 
a pretty, natural look with just the color 
you need—plus a normal amount of stay- 
ing power. 


Posture Perfect 
Batting lags at the plate, 
Posture sags on a date 
Are not things you brag about; 
For a score that will win, 
Keep your stomach pulled in, 
And do keep your chest puffed out! 


Summer's Spotlight . . . is on legs! Fol- 
low these exercise tips to get yours in 
shape for shorts and swimsuits. 


Slimmers 
e “Fanny” Walk. To reduce buttocks: 
Sit on floor, legs and arms outstretched, 
back straight. “Walk” forward by rock- 
ing along buttocks. Go 10 “steps” for- 
ward, 10 backwards, five times a night. 


e “Scissors” Walk. To erase bulges from 
hips, thighs: On hard floor, lie on right 
side, head resting on extended right arm, 
left arm in front with hand flat on floor 


for support. Stiffen knees, lift legs 
slightly off floor. Keeping knees stiff, 
move legs back and forth as far as pos- 
sible in quick vigorous strides, scissors- 
fashion. After 40-50 strides, repeat on 
other side. 


e Toe Kick. To slim calves, ankles: Lie 
on floor, legs bent, feet flat, arms at sides 
of body. Bend one knee toward chest, 
curl toes toward body and leading with 
the heel, stretch leg up until knee is 
straight. Drop leg, raise other in same 
manner. Repeat, alternating, 30 times 


nightly for each leg. 


Developers 
e “Fencer’s” Lunge. To increase thigh 
and calf size: Stand, legs wide apart, 
toes of right foot forward, toes of left 
foot pointed to side, arms outstretched 
front and back. Keep left leg straight, 
put weight on right leg, and bend right 
knee as far as possible. Do 20 “lunges” 


nightly on each leg. 


e Rocking chair. To develop calves, 
ankles: Hold a chair back for support. 
With feet together, rock back on heels, 
stretching feet and curling toes under 
hard. Relax, rock again, tense your leg 
muscles. Do 10 times every night. 


ee |6CDRESS PARADE “eee: 


CASUALS. Tailored walking shorts ride 
smoothly on a picnic date. Girl sof- 
tens hers with daisy-sprinkled top; boy 
stays masculine in plaid button-down. 


INFORMALS. Party-perfect dress — girl 
in scoop-necked batiste banded with 
yellow roses; her date in Madras plaid 
sports jacket, knife-pleated trousers. 


l’hotos courtesy of Du Pont 
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FORMALS. Set to dance all night! Girl 
in pink chiffon trimmed in deep rose; 
her escort in white shawl-collared 
dinner jacket, black tuxedo trousers. 





It all started 


Right here 
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with a Wilson Glove 


Like so many great plays, this Nellie Fox*'to Luis 


Aparicio* double play started with a Wilson glove. 

Wilson gloves start with big Grip-Tite pockets. 
Barrel-shaped webs and laced finger tips extend 
the catching area. Snap-Action lacing keeps the 
ball in the pocket, makes it easier to whip out 
for fast throws. 


Wilson gloves—the favorites of big leaguers— 
make it easier for you to play more like the great 
stars who endorse them. Get started towards 
better baseball. Start with a Wilson glove! 

At your favorite sporting goods store or department 
*Neilie Fox and Luis Aparicio are members of Wilson's Advisory Staff. 


A2014 NELSON FOX 
PERSONAL MODEL 
Big League type Grip-Tite 
» pocket « Triple-Lock web « 
» Snap-ActionlacingsAdjust- 
™ able wrist strap 


A2131 LUIS APARICIO 
PRO MODEL 
Grease set Grip-Tite pocket 
* Two-piece tie-down web 
« Adjustable wrist strap 
Fully leather lined. Made in U.S.A. 


“tus Wilhon 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





JAMES DARREN co-starring in “REACH FOR TOMORROW” a Columbia Pictures release 


“You can always tella Halo girl...you can tell by the shine of her hair’ 


- 
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Me, 


- 


you can 
WIN YOUR 
OWN PHONE! 
enter Halo’s 
“Name the Hair- do” Contes 


it's easy! 


r Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
| with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 
with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
completely! Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses away 
quickly, thoroughly . . . revives the satiny sparkle of your hair 


and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK x 





Kansas Haymaker 

The cooperative efforts ‘of nearly 
4,000 persons and a year and a half 
of preparation went into a_ recently 
published survey of education in Kan- 
sas that is expected to lead to sweep- 
ing improvements from kindergarten 
through college. 

The survey report, which fills five 
volumes and cost $150,000, was made 
at the request of the State Legislature 
and is expected to guide the Jawmak- 
ers at the 1961 session. The top-to- 
bottom study is the first to be made 
in the state in more than 30 years. 

Among the major recommendations: 
® Consolidation of Kansas’:2,400 school 
districts into about 150 effective anc 
unified districts. 
mA full educational program, kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade, in each 
school district, “with a junior college 
considered where the senior high 
school enrollment is 600 or more.” 

B® Increased state aid for education, 
amounting to 40 per cent of total ex- 
penditures (vs. 22.6 per cent at 
present), including adoption of a 
“foundation program” to insure at least 
minimum opportunities for all pupils. 
&To obtain and retain well-trained 
teachers, increasing school and college 
salaries to “a competitive level” and 
setting teacher qualifications at a “high 
level.” 

Free textbooks for pupils, to be pur- 
chased by the districts. 

&An appointive State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, to be named by 
the State Board of Education, and ex- 
panded, improved, and _ coordinated 
state services. 

® Responsibility to the State Board of 
Regents for state-wide review of all 
higher education. 

State support to junior colleges and 
also to municipal universities if they 
are under the State Board of Regents. 


Art Exhibit Opens 


Scholastic Magazines’ 33rd annual 
National High School Art Exhibition 
opened this week at the Chrysler Salon 
in New York City. The show contains 


500 national award-winning entries in 
painting, drawing, graphics, design, 
sculpture, and crafts. More than 100 tui- 
tion scholarships worth $75,000 were 
awarded to seniors on the basis of 
their portfolios. About 150,000 entries 
were submitted throughout the nation. 

Two other ‘awards programs con- 
cluded this month: the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards Contest, sponsored by the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, and the 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 

Budding young writers entered orig- 
inal short stories, essays, poems, and 
plays in the writing competition. In- 
cluding regional and local elimina- 


tions, there were approximately 125,000 
entries from 45 states, plus entries from 





Canada, Mexico, and the Philippines. 


In the photography program, 120 
cash and merchandise prizes, plus 


scholarships, were awarded to teen- 
age photo enthusiasts. 

Prize-winning manuscripts, photos, 
and pictures of art winners will be 
featured in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade, and the May 18 issue of 
Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Practical English 


. + * 
Primary Priority 

“Top priority” must be given to the 
development of primary education in 
underdeveloped nations, if these coun- 
tries are to achieve “fruitful economi: 


Photos by George | 


JUDGING SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
Judges selecting prize winners in Scholastic’s 33rd National Art Awards program. 
At left, the graphics art jury (L-R): Charles F, Quest, Washington Univ. School 
of Fine Arts; Fritz Eichenberg, Pratt Institute; and L. G. Heck, Procter & Gamble 
art director. At right, the three-dimensional art jury. In rear at leti is John Clague, 
Cleveland Institute of Art; (L-R): Egon Weiner, School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago; Larry Agiro, State Univ. College of Education, New Paltz, N.Y.; Ruth H 
Randall, Syracuse Univ. School of Art; and Treva G. Runyon, Miami Univ., 


Oxford, Ohio. 
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TWO MAGNIFICENT 
COLUMBIA ALBUMS 


The UNION and CONFEDERACY 


THE UNION 


A re-creation of the music and words 
that made American history from 1861 
to 1865 


Richard Bales conducting the National 
Gallery Orchestra—Soloists and Choir 
Raymond Massey, Narrator with essays 
by Bruce Catton, Clifford Dowdey and 
Allen Nevins 


The Record: 22 musical selections 
Raymond Massey, as Lincoln, delivering 
the Gettysburg Address 


The Album: Size 13%" x 12%" 
bound in Union Blue leather, gold stamp 
ed; 60 pages 


THE CONFEDERACY 


The recording that revived The Yellow 
Rose of Texas, and that includes the 
authentic version of the long-lost battle 
cry—The Rebel Yell 

Richard Bales conducting the National 
Gallery Orchestra—Soloists and choir 
Edmund Jennings Lee, Narrator. Essays 
by Bruce Catton and Clifford Dowdey 
The Record: 10 musical selections 
Reverend Edmund Jennings Lee reading 
General Robert E. Lee's Farewell Order 
to the Army of Northern Virginia 

The Album: Size 13%" x 12%" 
bound in Confederate Grey linen, Gold 
stamped; 32 pages 
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THE TWO UNIQUE 
HISTORICAL VOLUME 


Volume I— THE AMERICAN ILIAD 


Eyewitness and contemporary accounts of every important action, told by 
soldiers and civilians of both North and South 


Volume II— THE PICTURE CHRONICLE 


An outstanding supplement to Volume |. 100 biographies with pictures of 
leading figures of both sides. A chronological outline of the entire war with a 
calendar of every important event 


Forwarded by BRUGE-@ATTON and ALLAN NEVINS; co-authored by 
RALPH NEWMAN, OTTO EISENSCHIML, and E. B. LONG 
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The First Great Pictorial Map of the Civil War 


With your two Columbia albums and the two volumes of 
“The Civil War"’ you will receive, absolutely free, a re- 
markable 22x 28 wall map in full color showing the 
history of the Civil War 
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cyclopedia 
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can Peoples Encyclopedia 
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and social development . . . 
litical stability.” 

This is the opinion of Dr. Vittorino 
Veronese, director-general of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
who said that educational conditions 
in Asia and Africa are “disheartening.” 

In Asia alone, Dr. Veronese told a 
recent press conference, $65 billion 
would be needed—$10 billion from in- 
ternational sources—to achieve _ total 
compulsory and free primary school ed- 
ucation in the next two decades. 

Observing that only complete dis- 
armament could release funds sufficient 
to meet these great educational needs, 
he added: 

“In the meantime, we cannot wait 
for manna from heaven. We must im- 
press upon the public the necessity 
for action and we should try to co- 
ordinate and harmonize the national 
bilateral and multilateral efforts cur- 
rently underway.” 

These efforts, the UNESCO official 
said, are already producing substan- 
tial results. In Latin America, for ex- 
ample, a UNESCO project to provide 
primary education is making inroads, 
although the needs are still great. In 
1956, when the project was started, 
500,000 teachers were needed and 
19,000,000 children were not in school. 
Today 4,000,000 more children are in 
school and 50,000 primary school teach- 
ers have been trained so far. 


(and) po- 


Hit School Figures 
g 

A few days after a national “goals” 
conference in Washington urged a 
doubling of annual expenditures for 
school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries (see April 27 issue), the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce as- 
serted that reports of the classroom 
shortage were “grossly exaggerated.” 

The council, a vigorous foe of Fed- 
eral aid to education, agreed with U.S. 
Office of Education estimates that the 
nation lacked 132,400 classrooms last 
fall. But it said that “in a few more 
years elimination of the problem will 
be so clearly in sight that enactment 
of a Federal measure would be absurd.” 

According to the council, the class- 
room situation is being exaggerated so 
that proponents of Federal aid can get 
a school construction bill passed that 
will “serve as a sizable foot-in-the-door 
for subsequent legislation to pay teach- 
ers’ salaries.” 

The council’s statement drew an im- 
mediate rebuttal from the National Ed- 
ucation Assn., which accused it of 
“playing with figures.” 

Meanwhile, as educators and others 
analyzed the “goals” recommendations, 
the immediate reaction was that the 
statement of needs was conservative, 
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not extravagant. The recent White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, it was noted, went further in 
its education forum—it proposed a tri- 
pling of all education expenditures. 

However, a spokesman for the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Assn. voiced 
concern over whether the teacher sal- 
ary goals (raising the national public 
school average from $4,730 in 1958-59 
to $7,439 by 1963-64) might “price 
the private schools out of the market.” 
If this should happen, Msgr. Edmund 
J. Goebel said, it could force the pub- 
lic schools to construct 200,000 addi- 
tional classrooms to accommodate pu- 
pils who would normally go to private 
and parochial schools. 

The facts that the “goals” proposals, 
contained in “working papers” pre- 
pared by the Office of Education, did 
not go into methods of implementing 
the recommendations—this presumably 
will be discussed later—also  disap- 
pointed some. Commented NEA ex- 
ecutive secretary William G. Carr: “In 
the absence of realistic proposals for 
finance, this program will remain with- 
out practical effect.” 


Jr. College Role 


One of the acknowledged bright 
spots in American education in the 
twentieth century has been the devel- 
opment of the junior college—the two- 
year institution of higher education 
that goes under various guises, includ- 
ing “community college” and “techni- 
cal institute.” 

These institutions, which now en- 
roll more than 600,000 students, will 
play a vital role in providing higher 
education for the expanding college 
population in the years ahead, accord- 
ing to two new studies recently pub- 
lished (The Junior College: Progress 
and Prospect by Leland L. Medsker, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., $6.50; and 1960 
Edition of American Junior College, 
American Council on Education, $9). 

According to Dr. Medsker, vice- 
chairman of the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at the Univ. of 
California at Berkeley, “the spectacu- 
lar growth and acceptance of the two- 
year college is a testimony to its vital- 
ity and to society's need for it.” 

The ACE volume, which is largely 
a directory of institutions in the field, 
notes that of all students who entered 
college for the first tinge last fall, one 
of every four went to 4 junior college. 
Within a few years, it. estimates, such 
states as California and; New York will 
probably have half their beginning en- 
rollments in junior and!community col- 
leges. California now has 66 two-year 
institutions, the most in the country, 
and New York has 47, 

By providing education to students 
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not suited for four-year programs, 
Medsker says, the junior colleges have 
served to democratize higher educa- 
tion. These institutions, he notes, also 
make it possible for many students to 
later transfer to four-year colleges and 
obtain their bachelor’s degrees. 

Medsker’s study, financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, also found some 
weaknesses: junior college counsel- 
ing and guidance programs needed 
strengthening, especially for transfer- 
minded students, and “terminal” pro- 
grams should better meet the needs of 
those who will go no further up the 
formal educational ladder. 


British Raise Sights 


An additional year of compulsory 
schooling is in prospect for British pupils. 

The British government has agreed 
to a proposal that would raise the min- 
imum school-leaving age of 15 years 
to 16 years. This would give British 
pupils eleven years of compulsory 
schooling. 

No date, however, was set for the 
new requirement. Sir David Eccles, 
Minister of Education, said that this 
would depend on when the govern- 
ment is able to meet the “staggering 
costs” of the change, including obtain- 
ing more teachers and school buildings. 

The proposal was a major recom- 
mendation of the Crowther Report, so- 
called because it was prepared by an 
advisory group headed by Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther, former editor of The Econ- 
omist. The report set 1966 to 1968 
as the target period for the change. 

Other proposals in the report: com- 
pulsory part-time schooling for youths 
16 and 17 who are not attending full- 
time programs; greater articulation be- 
tween schools of all levels; new meas- 
ures to avoid specialization in the 
British equivalent of our academic sec- 
ondary schools; and steps to increase 
supply of qualified teachers. 


Districts Decline 


The nationwide trend to school con 
solidation and centralization is result- 
ing in fewer and bigger districts. 

In a little over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the total number of school dis- 
tricts in the nation has been cut from 
127,530 to 48,036—a decrease of 62 
per cent—according to the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

However, despite the trend, about a 
third of all school districts in 1958, the 
latest date for which statistics are avail- 
able, enrolled 15 or fewer pupils. 
About half of these small districts did 
not operate any schools. In addition, 
about one-fifth of the nation’s schools 
are one-teacher schools. 

Greatest progress in reducing the 


number of districts, according to a Na- 
tional Educatio.: Assn. report, has been 
made by Mississippi. In the past 28 
years, Mississippi has cut the number 
of districts from 5,560 to 151—thus 
eliminating 97.3 per cent of the total. 
Eight states have eliminated 80 per 
cent or more of the districts they re- 
ported in 1931-32. 

Midwestern states still maintain the 
largest number of districts. Nebraska 
leads with 3,800 districts, followed by 
South Dakota with 3,100. 

As a sign of the times, Colorado, 
which since 1957 has reduced its dis- 
trict total from 929 to 479, has an- 
nounced new plans to spur reorganiza- 
tion. If the 27 counties involved fol- 
low the recommendations of a State 
Board of Education plan, the number 
of operating districts will be cut to 104. 

In California, 12 new unified school 
districts will come into existence July 1 
—the largest number of unifications in 
24 years. More than 60 others are 
now under study. Impetus to unifica- 
tion resulted from a 1959 law giving 
all counties until 1963 to draw up a 
master plan for school district reor- 
ganization. 


N.Y. State Aid Up 


Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and the 
New York State Legislature have given 
public schools in the Empire State their 
biggest chunk of state aid in history— 
nearly $1,000,000,000. 

This includes $69,000,000 in new 
aid to meet the need of fast-growing 
school districts and other problems 
plaguing schools throughout the state, 
as well as $30,000,000, automatically 
provided under the present state-aid 
formula. 

Originally, the Governor proposed 
only an additional increase _ of 
$25,000,000, but legislators balked and 
insisted that more funds should be 
made available. Rockefeller then gave 
the plan his support, but said that new 
local sources of revenue must be found 
for mounting educational costs. 

One plan the Governor favored—the 
creation of federated school districts 
with new non-property taxing powers 
—never got past the Legislature. 

Another bill that failed would have 
enabled the New York City school sys- 
tem to reorganize its administrative op- 
eration—giving more responsibilities to 
the superintendent, in line with recent 
recommendations. The bill was killed 
when its sponsor turned against the 
measure because of, the city school 
board later charged, personal pique. 

One measure that passed but was 
later vetoed by the Governor—(the 
same thing happened last year) —would 
have given teachers in the state the 
right to use “reasonable force” in dis- 
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New help for teachers and students in the 


1960 WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Meaningful Arithmetic” helps you 
develop greater understanding 


Arithmetic is being increasingly recognized as the 
keystone of understanding, both in social staidies and 
science. The insight that mathematical definitions 
can give to other learnings emphasizes the need for 
combining this area of'the curriculum with practi- 
cally every other subject. Recognizing this factor, 
World Book editors have completely revised all 
articles in the field of mathematics. 


Content and organization of these new articles are 
designed especially for the needs of today’s schools 
You'll also find the single alphabetical arrangement 
of value; several pupils can work from different vol- 
umes of World Book Encyclopedia at the same time! 


FREE 


Reprint of the new 
service unit for 
teachers, ‘Arithmetic 
Gains New Meanings 
With World Book En 
cyclopedia.” 


Now in 20 

Volumes & 

$2,800,000 
finer 


World Book Encyclonedia 

Dept. 1204, Box 1595, Chicago 54, Ill. 

Please send me your new service unit for teachers, 
‘Arithmetic Gains New Meanings With World Book 
Encyclopedia.”’ 
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ciplining pupils. Rockefeller said that 
this should be a matter of local, not 
state, policy. 


In Brief 


® Names in the News: Dr. Paul Lang- 
don Ward, Professor of history and 
head of the department of history at 
Carmegie Institute of Technology, will 
become president of Sarah Lawrence 
College July 15. He succeeds Harrison 
I'weed, who took over as acting presi- 
dent last August following the resig- 
nation of Dr. Harold Taylor . . . Dr. 
Robert M. Strozier, president of Flor- 
ida State Univ., died April 20 while 
visiting the Univ. of Chicago, where 
he was a candidate for the chancellor- 
. . J. Paul Mather is the new 
president and executive director of 
American College Testing Service, head- 
quartered in Iowa City, Iowa. 


ship 


Sex Education?: Sex education has a 
place in the junior and senior high 
school curriculum, in the opinion of 


school superintendents. A survey con- 
ducted by School Management maga- 
zine shows that 72 per cent felt the 
subject should be taught in senior high 
school (most preferred grade: the 
12th) and 58 per cent felt it should 
be covered in junior high school as 
well. Less than a third, however, felt 
that this also belonged in the elemen- 
tary grades. Many administrators fa- 
vored the teaching of sex education— 
not as a separate course—but as part 
of the programs in general science, bi- 
ology, health, or social studies. 


Guide to “New Look”: J. Lloyd 
Trump, who proposed imaginative new 
approaches to secondary school organi- 
zation and teaching in Images of Fu- 
ture, has come up with a companion 
piece for “the new look” in high schools. 
Offering a sort of “do-it-yourself” guide 
in outline form, the new publication 
is the 14-page “New Directions to Qual- 
ity Education—The Secondary School 
Tomorrow.” The booklet cites the de- 
sired objectives of tomorrow's high 


school in several areas and suggests 
“Ways to Accomplish This,” followed 
by “Answer These Questions to Eval- 
uate Results.” Copies of the booklet 
are available from the National Assn. 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


&St. Louis TV Series: A community 
education television series on the high 
school level has been started by KMOX- 
TV, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem station in St. Louis. The series, 
which is carried Monday through Sat- 
urday, 6:30 to 7 a.m., features “How to 
Spell,” “How to Write and Read,” 
“How to Understand Government and 
Politics,” and “How and What to 
Read.” The programs are being 
supervised by the St. Louis school 
system. 


& Colorado’s Gifted: Able and ambitious 
junior high school pupils in Colorado 
are getting a better break. A study 
made by the Univ. of Colorado’s School 
of Education shows that more than 


Youll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


( ; /} G, Ke « 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 





CAN A MAN 
‘OWN'A JOE i 
HASNT CREATED ? 


Once upon a time there were two men, Adam 
and Zeb. 

Adam risked all his savings to set himself 
up as an independent neighborhood merchant. 


Zeb took a factory job which required no 
risk from him. 





Neighborhood competition finally caused 
Adam to go broke and give up his store. He 
was out of work and out of savings. 

Circumstances eventually made Zeb’s job 
unnecessary. He was out of work, but he had 
his savings. And his severance pay. And his 
unemployment compensation. 

Nobody felt sorry for Adam. The neighbor- 
hood shoppers felt justified in patronizing the 
most efficient merchant. It was Adam’s own 
responsibility if he couldn't keep up. Let him ' 
retrain himself and find another job. ae pe, 

Many people felt sorry for Zeb. They said INFLATION ROBS US ALL 
the factory should let Zeb stand beside the 
new equipment and be paid even though he [he constant search for better and better 
was not needed. By assumption, he owned the steels is one of the basic ways Republic Steel 
job which he had not created. jis trying to reduce costs and combat inflation. 





America was built by the Adams. Is it going Materials showing exceptional promise in 
to the Zebs? this respect are consumable electrode 


vacuum-melted steels. These are now being 


produced by Republic in substantial quan- 
4 & ~ U R L | C tities for the missile programs. 
These vacuum-melted steels are proving to 
is T i - L be stronger, more ductile, and of more uni- 
form properties than those produced by more 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO conventional methods. 


Republic has the largest capacity for pro- 
duction of these steels in the industry, and 
continues a broad research programm into 
their properties and potential military and 


civilian applications. 
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sh pupals. 

The British government has agreed 
to a proposal that would raise the min- 
imum school-leaving age of 15 years 
to 16 years. This would give British 
eleven years of compulsory 
schooling. 

No date, however, was set for the 
new requirement. Sir David Eccles, 
Minister of Education, said that this 
would depend on when the govern- 
ment is able to meet the “staggering 
costs” of the change, including obtain- 
ing more teachers and school buildings. 

The proposal was a major recom- 
mendation of the Crowther Report, so- 
called because it was prepared by an 
advisory group headed by Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther, former editor of The Econ- 
omist. The report set 1966 to 1968 
as the target period for the change 

Other proposals in the report: com- 
pulsory part-time schooling for youths 
16 and 17 who are not attending full- 
time programs; greater articulation be- 
tween schools of all levels; new meas- 
ures to avoid specialization in the 
British equivalent of our academic sec- 
ondary schools; and steps to increase 
supply of qualified teachers. 


Districts Decline 


The nationwide trend to school con- 
solidation and centralization is result- 
ing in fewer and bigger districts. 

In a little over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the total number of school dis- 
tricts in the nation has been cut from 
127,530 to 48,036—a decrease of 62 
per cent—according to the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

However, despite the trend, about a 
third of all school districts in 1958, the 
latest date for which statistics are avail- 
able, enrolled 15 or fewer pupils. 
About half of these small districts did 
not operate any schools. In addition, 
about one-fifth of the nation’s schools 
are one-teacher schools. 

Greatest progress in reducing the 


school superintendents. A survey con- 
ducted by School Management maga- 
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In California, 12 new unified school 
districts will come into existence July 1 
—the largest number of unifications in 
24 years. More than 60 others are 
now under study. Impetus to unifica- 


‘tion resulted from a 1959 law giving 


all counties until 1963 to draw up a 
master plan for school district reor- 
ganization. 


N.Y. State Aid Up 


Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and the 
New York State Legislature have given 
public schools in the Empire State their 
biggest chunk of state aid in history- 
nearly $1,000,000,000. 

This includes $69,000,000 in new 
aid to meet the need of fast-growing 
school districts and other problems 
plaguing schools throughout the state. 
as well as $30,000,000, automatically 
provided under the present state-aid 
formula. 

Originally, the Governor proposed 
only an additional increase of 
$25,000,000, but legislators balked and 
insisted that more funds should be 
made available. Rockefeller then gave 
the plan his support, but said that new 
local sources of revenue must be found 
for mounting educational costs. 

One plan the Governor favored—the 
creation of federated school districts 
with new non-property taxing powers 
—never got past the Legislature. 

Another bill that failed would have 
enabled the New York City school sys- 
tem to reorganize its administrative op- 
eration—giving more responsibilities to 
the superintendent, in line with recent 
recommendations. The bill was killed 
when its sponsor turned against the 
measure because of, the city school 
board later charged, personal pique. 

One measure that passed but was 
later vetoed by the Governor—(the 
same thing happened last year) —would 
have given teachers in the state the 
right to use “reasonable force” in dis- 


school in several areas and suggests 


“Ways to Accomplish This,” followed 


her “Aneusee Theaee Onastions ta Eval- 
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New help for teachers and students in the 


1960 WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


sa? 


“Meaningful Arithmetic” helps you 
develop greater understanding 


Arithmetic is being increasingly recognized as the 
keystone of understanding, both in social studies and 
science. The insight that mathematical definitions 
can give to other learnings emphasizes the need for 
combining this area of the curriculum with practi- 
cally every other subject. Recognizing this factor, 
World Book editors have completely revised all 
articles in the field of mathematics. 


Content and organization of these new articles are 
designed especially for the needs of today’s schools. 


You'll also find the single alphabetical arrangement 
of value; several pupils can work from different vol- 
umes of World Book Encyclopedia at the same time! 


AAI A AAR 









Now in 20 

Volumes & 

$2,800,000 
finer 





World Book Encyclovedia 
Dept. 1204, Box 1595, Chicago 54, Ili. 

Piease send me your new service unit for teachers, 
‘Arithmetic Gains New Meanings With World Book 
Encyclopedia.”” : 


PRee 











I 
I 
1 Name 
Reprint of the new i 
service unit for Address. County bahia 
teachers,“Arithmetic | 
Gains New Meanings H City. Zone___________ State. 
With World Book En- Grade or Subject 
cyclopedia.” 1 Schoo! Taught 
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ciplining pupils. Rockefeller said that 
this should be a matter of local, not 
state, policy. 


In Brief 


> Names in the News: Dr. Paul Lang- 
don Ward, Professor of history and 
head of the department of history at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, will 
become president of Sarah Lawrence 
College July 15. He succeeds Harrison 
Tweed, who took over as acting presi- 
dent last August following the resig- 
nation of Dr. Harold Taylor . . . Dr. 
Robert M. Strozier, president of Flor- 
ida State Univ., died April 20 while 
visiting the Univ. of Chicago, where 
he was a candidate for the chancellor- 
ship . . . J. Paul Mather is the new 
president and executive director of 
American College Testing Service, head- 
quartered in Iowa City, Iowa. 


Sex Education?: Sex education has a 
place in the junior and senior high 
school curriculum, in the opinion of 


school superintendents. A survey con- 
ducted by School Management maga- 
zine shows that 72 per cent felt the 
subject should be taught in senior high 
school (most preferred grade: the 
12th) and 58 per cent felt it should 
be covered in junior high school as 
well. Less than a third, however, felt 
that this also belonged in the elemen- 
tary grades. Many administrators fa- 
vored the teaching of sex education— 
not as a separate course—but as part 
of the programs in general science, bi- 
ology, health, or social studies. 


Guide to “New Look”: J. Lloyd 
Trump, who proposed imaginative new 
approaches to secondary school organi- 
zation and teaching in Images of Fuy- 
ture, has come up with a companion 
piece for “the new look” in high schools. 
Offering a sort of “do-it-yourself” guide 
in outline form, the new publication 
is the 14-page “New Directions to Qual- 
ity Education—The Secondary School 
Tomorrow.” The booklet cites the de- 
sired objectives of tomorrow’s high 


school in several areas and suggests 
“Ways to Accomplish This,” followed 
by “Answer These Questions to Eval- 
uate Results.” Copies of the booklet 
are available from the National Assn. 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


&St. Louis TV Series: A community 
education television series on the high 
school ievel has been started by KMOX- 
TV, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem station in St. Louis. The series, 
which is carried Monday. through Sat- 
urday, 6:30 to 7 a.m., features “How to 
Spell,” “How to Write and Read,” 
“How to Understand Government and 
Politics,” and “How and What to 
Read.” The programs are being 
supervised by the St. Louis school 
system. 


® Colorado’s Gifted: Able and ambitious 
junior high school pupils in Colorado 
are getting a better break. A study 
made by the Univ. of Colorado's School 
of Education shows that more than 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner. 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian; you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 











‘OWN A JOB HE 
HASNT CREATED ? 


Once upon a time there were two men, Adam 
and Zeb. 

Adam risked all his savings to set himself 
up as an independent neighborhood merchant. 

Zeb took a factory job which required no 
risk from him. 

Neighborhood competition finally caused 
Adam to go broke and give up his store. He 
was out of work and out of savings. 


Circumstances eventually made Zeb’s job 
unnecessary. He was out of work, but he had 


his savings. And his severance pay. And his 
unemployment compensation. 

Nobody felt sorry for Adam. The neighbor- 
hood shoppers felt justified in patronizing the 
most efficient merchant. It was Adam’s own 
responsibility if he couldn’t keep up. Let him 
retrain himself and find another job. 

Many people felt sorry for Zeb. They said 
the factory should let Zeb stand beside the 
new equipment and be paid even though he 
was not needed. By assumption, he owned the 
job which he had not created. 

America was built by the Adams. Is it going 
to the Zebs? 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





The constant search for better and better 
steels is one of the basic ways Republic Steel 
is trying to reduce costs and combat inflation. 
_ Materials showing exceptional promise in 
this respect are consumable electrode 
vacuum-melted steels. These are now being 
produced by Republic in substantial quan- 
tities for the missile programs, 

These vacuum-melted steels are proving to 
be stronger, more ductile, and of more uni- 
form properties than those produced by more 
conventional methods. 

Republic has the largest capacity for pro- 
duction of these steels in the industry, and 
continues a broad research program into 
their properties and potential military and 
civilian applications. 














Walk down the pathway 
of history “Mrahang 


VIRGINIA 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages Come and capture the leisurely ways of colonial days. 
wana oe $18, Feel the stillness in the air as you stroll down quiet 
Williameburg Lodge & Taverne streets and ride in horse-drawn carriages. Enjoy the 
Double Rooms from $9 to $15 excitement of visiting famous 18th century buildings and 
The Motor House dining in colonial taverns. Take delightful trips to 
Double Rooms from $12.50 to $15. b d York | If ° 
be hte “hein ele nearby Jamestown and Yorktown ... play golf, tennis 
folder, write Box 718, Williamsburg, and cycle. Relax in complete comfort in modern hotels, 
Virginia, see your travel agent or New . 
York Reservation Ofsce, 36 Reckeleller motor house, restored taverns and colonial guest houses. 
Plaza, Circle 6-6820. Plan a vacation in Williamsburg! 





* For information on School Journeys write to Luther Mitchell, Williamsburg, V Virginia * 


YOUR PASSPORT 

TO AN 

UNFORGETTABLE 
VACATION 





You'll enjoy yourself in French-Canada, 
where no passport is required other than 
these booklets to help plan your trip over splendid 
roads through unspoilt scenery. Old-time hospitality, 


delicious cuisine, modern comfortable accommodations. 


ee wl ip Rome an | SOURS a | 
NCIAL TOURIST BU 

BA PROVINCES BE i 710 GRANDE ALLEE EAST, DEPT. 113-8 
QUEBEC CITY, CANADA 
Please send me Free road-maps and illustrated 
booklets to plan my Quebec vacation. 
My main interest is 
ES i ea care oie ed whee eee © 
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80 per cent of junior high schools in 
the state now make special provisions 
for these students. “Compression and 
acceleration in subject matter, enrich- 
ment in regular classes, and advanced 
placement preparatory courses have in- 
creased 100 per cent” since 1957, the 
survey found. 


Spur College Teaching: Nearly $3 
million in fellowships for graduate study 
were awarded recently to 1,259 pro- 
spective college teachers by the Wood- 
rew Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation. Designed to attract men and 
women of promise to the academic pro- 
fession, the fellowships provide $1,500 
plus family allowances and a full year’s 
graduate tuition to any university in 
the United States and Canada. They are 
awarded for first year graduate study 
from nominations of faculty members 
at undergraduate institutions. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


Social Studies in the Elementary 
School Program, a 110-page booklet by 
Wilhelmina Hill, specialist for social 
science, U.S. Office of Education, which 
explores current practices and devel- 
oping trends in the social studies in 
the elementary grades. Available from 
the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (50 cents). 

Instructional Films and Tapes, a 284- 
page catalog listing instructional films 
and tapes in the collection of the Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
New York City schools. Available from 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, Publications Sales Office, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. ($1.50; 
make checks payable to: Auditor, 
Board of Education). 

Best Books for Children, a 204-page 
listing of over 3,300 books for chil- 
dren, each coded to show whether it 
has been recommended by the Library 
Journal, American Library Assn., or the 
Children’s Catalog of H. W. Wilson 
Company. Special emphasis in this 1960 
edition on adult books for young people 
and books in the field of science. 
Available from R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 
45th St., New York 36, N.Y ($2. 00). 

The Dobler International List of Pe- 
riodicals for Boys and Girls, a 32-page 
booklet listing nearly 300 magazines 
in four major groupings—general, 
school, church and religious, and for- 
eign—with addresses, editors, years 
magazines began, circulation figures, 
age levels. Listing prepared by 
Lavinia Dobler, Scholastic Magazines 
librarian. Available from: Muriel Fuller, 
P.O. Box 193, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N.Y. ($2.00). 

(Continued on page 30-T ) 
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the great and the growing 


Great and growing minds meet easily and frequently 
on the pages of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Instructions 
for contributors to write “for readers of average intel- 
ligence and education” are hardly necessary. Through- 
out history, most great minds have been great teachers 
—lifted from obscurity to fame by the ability to com- 
municate clearly in the classroom or on the printed page. 


‘Of the 6,134 eminent authorities who write for EB, 
40 are Nobel Prize winners. For example, physicist 
Niels Bohr writes about the Atom, Sir Alexander Flem- 
ing about Penicillin, and George Bernard Shaw dis- 
cusses Socialism. Yet in writing for EB, they talk to 
average high school students, not down to them. Thus, 
growing minds are challenged and stimulated as they 
“consult the highest authority.” 


Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica qualifies for use in today’s stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and 
librarians, write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 319-MC. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


"Shen. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD™ 





DUCATION’S “OSCARS” were 
awarded last week to the year’s 50 
outstanding film and filmstrip releases. 
Occasion was the 11th annual pres- 
entation of Scholastic Teacher's Na- 
tional Film and Filmstrip Awards. 
Ceremonies took place at a gathering 
of audio-visual and education notables 
at the Gotham Hotel in New York City 
April 28. Guest speaker was Charles A. 
Siepmann, chairman of the N.Y.U. 
Communications in Education Dept. 
Chosen by a nationwide panel of 


SVE’s Life Long Ago covers life from 


Scholastic Teacher’s 11th Annual 


By VERA FALCONER 


audio-visual education leaders, the 
award-winning releases include 32 films 
and 18 filmstrips. Eighteen other films 
and seven additional filmstrips were 
cited as “meritorious” in the close bal- 
loting. The releases were selected on 
the basis of value for classroom use. 


NATIONAL FILMSTRIP Awards 
honor 18 outstanding releases and seven 
“meritorious” runners-up. They were 
selected for use in grades 3-6 or grades 
7-12. 


Beginning Grammar series, from EBF, 
pr ts basic approach to grammar. 





coal age to appearance of 1 


Weston Woods’ The Camel Who Took a 
Walk is from story by Jack Tworkov. 


EBF series Space and the Atom gives 
overview and history of this area. 


Anise Swallowtail butterfly is subject 
of Moody’s Life Story of a Butterfly. 


McGraw-Hill’s Seasons and Weather se- 
ries gives primary facts on weather. 


Filmstrips for Grades 3-6 
Outstanding 


Andy and the Lion: 42 frs., color. 
“Picture Book Parade” filmstrip pro- 
duced and distributed by Western 
Woods Studios. 

Beginning Grammar: eight color film- 
strips, about 49 frs. each. Produced and 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

The Camel Who Took a Walk: 42 
frs., color. “Picture Book Parade” film- 
strip produced and distributed by Wes- 
ton Woods Studios. 

The Civil War: eight color filmstrips, 
about 50 frs. each. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Forests of Tropical America: six color 
filmstrips, about 50 frs. each. Produced 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in 
cooperation with Walt Disney Produc- 
tions. Distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 

How We See and Hear: 33 frs., color. 
Produced and distributed by Moody 
Institute of Science. 

Life Long Ago: six color filmstrips, 
40-44 frs. each. Produced by Society 
for Visual Education in cooperation 
with Row, Peterson and Company. Dis- 
tributed by Society for Visual Educa- 
tion. 

Life Story of a Butterfly: 39 frs., 
color. Produced and distributed by 
Moody Institute of Science. 

Seasons and Weather Series: six 
color filmstrips, about 40 frs. each. 
Produced by William P. Gottlieb for 
McGraw-Hill. Distributed by McGraw- 
Hill. 

Space and the Atom: ten color film- 
strips, about 49 frs. each. Produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in co- 


Wonder of Crystals, from Moody, shows 
crystals formed in one of six systems. 
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operation with Walt Disney Produc- 
tions. Distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 


Meritorious 


The Chronicles of America: 15 film- 
strips. Produced and distributed by 
Yale University Press Film Service. 

Heat, Light and Sound Series: seven 
color filmstrips, 37-45 frs. each. Pro- 
duced and distributed by the Jam 
Handy Organization. 

The Little Red Lighthouse: 42 frs., 
color. “Picture Book Parade” filmstrip, 
produced and distributed by Weston 
Woods Studios. 

The Wonders of Snow: 38 frs., color. 
Produced and distributed by Moody 
Institute of Science. 


Filmstrips for Grades 7-12 
Outstanding 


American History Set II: six color 
filmstrips, about 45 frs. each. Produced 
by William P. Gottlieb for McGraw- 
Hill. Distributed by McGraw-Hill. 

The American Revolution: six color 
filmstrips. Produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films in cooperation with 
American Heritage Publishing Co. Dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

The Earth and Its Moons: six color 
filmstrips. Produced and distributed by 
Films for Education. 

Life in Elizabethan Times: four color 
filmstrips. Produced by William P. 
Gottlieb for McGraw-Hill. Distributed 
by McGraw-Hill. 


EBF’s The American Revolution tells 
story as viewed by people of the time. 


The Earth and 

its Moons, 

a Films for 
Education series, 
treats earth 

as astronomical 
body and 

as home for men. 


Living in the Soviet Union Today: 
seven color filmstrips. Produced and 
distributed by Society for Visual Edu- 
cation. 

Opera and Ballet Stories: six color 
sound filmstrips These are produced 
and distributed by the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. 


The Race for Space, from the New York 
Times, looks ahead to space prospects. 


Jam Handy’s Opera and Ballet Stories 
music of “Lohengrin.” 


includes story, 


The Race for Space: 59 frs. A New 
York Times filmstrip produced by Film- 
fax. Distributed by the New York 
Times. 

The Wonder of Crystals: 39 frs., 
color. Produced and distributed by 
Moody Institute of Science. 

Continued on page 18-T 


Life in Elizabethan Times series won 
a filmstrip award for McGraw-Hill. 


SVE’s Living in the Soviet Union Today 
covers varied aspects of Russian life. 





features of 

this unusual 
6-inch telescope 
and see how it 
ideally suits a 
science teaching 
program. 





All over the country, students are learn- 
ing astronomy the new way — with a 
unique telescope designed for teaching, 
the RV-6 DYNASCOPE, a 6” astronomical 
& terrestrial reflecting telescope. Already 
over 80 schools say it has changed the 
teaching of astronomy dramatically. 
‘‘What a welcome relief not to be limited 
to wall charts and models any longer. 
Just having this telescope in the room 
heightens “excitement and strengthens 
student interest and attention." 
Before the dawn of the Space Age, 
teachers could rely on models, wall 
charts and photographs. But today’s 
students have seen the sound barrier 
crashed, rockets developed, satellites 
launched. We are so close to actual 
trips into space that students, quite 
naturally, demand an increasingly real- 
istic treatment of the subject. Now, with 
a telescope in the classroom, astronomy 
becomes strikingly meaningful and rele- 
vant to students. And what is relevant 
is remembered. 
SIMPLIFIES TEACHING 
Mail the coupon below for full details on 
how the DYNASCOPE RV-6 helps you 
achieve so. much at any grade level. Here 
are the features you want when a telescope 
is for teaching : — 
© Electrically Driven Equatorial Mount means 
you track objects easily — automatically ! 
You do not have to reset the telescope 
as the earth rotates. 
Setting Circles are eosential when there is 
more than one instrument in a class. 
Allows each student to duplicate any set- 
ting selected by the teacher at once! 
Rotating Tube enables adjustment of eye- 
piece position for comfortable viewing 
for all students — tall or short. 
A Lightweight, Fully Portable instrument 
means you can take this telescope on field 
trips, set it up quickly, store it easily. 
To receive full free information on this new 
telescope designed especially for teaching, just 
complete the coupon below and mail it today. 
CRITERION MANUFACTURING CO. 
331 Church Street Hartford 1, Connecticut 
ro—- MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER-— = 
| Criterion Co., Dept. DST-2 
331 Church $t., Hartford 1, Conn. 
Please send me, without obligation, complete 
information on the DYNASCOPE RV-6 — your 
6-in. telescope designed especially for teaching. 
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New Materials |© 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL OF- 
FERING-This special package offer- 
ing includes two Columbia record al- 
bums, “The Union” and “The Confed- 
eracy,” and two-volume history, The 
Civil War, for $19.75 (regular value: 
$32.50). Special bonus while they last: 
a free 22” x 28” color wall map of the 
Civil War (regular value: $2.50). 
Write: Spencer Press, Inc., School and 
Library Division, 179 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, III. 








AN ALBUM OF MODERN POET- 
RY-—A three-record album featuring 46 
contemporary English and American 
poets reading their own works. Chosen 
by Oscar Williams, the 78 poems re- 
lect what Williams considers the rul- 
ing passion of modern poetry: human 


| suffering and involvement in the social 


issues of the world. Price: $13.50, plus 
10 per cent excise tax and shipping 
costs. For descriptive order blanks, 
write: Recording Laboratory, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


TAPE STORAGE FOR LANGUAGE 


| LABS—A new line of storage cabinets 


for language labs, featuring color-coded 
adjustable dividers for cabinet shelves. 
For information write: Neumade Prod- 


| ucts Corp., 250 W. 57th St., New York 
| 49, N. Y. 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY: ASIA, 
AFRICA, EASTERN EUROPE, LATIN 


| AMERICA (500 pp., $4.75)—A com- 
| pilation of nearly 6,000 titles in West- 


ern languages, recommended as most 


| useful at the college level. Published by 


American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 


| 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


INVENTION—A pamphlet reprinted 
from the 1960 Collier's En- 


An 8mm projector that shows movies on 
its own built-in viewer as well as on a 
conventional projection screen is the new 
Kalart VP-88. The built-in viewing 
screen—2%4"" X 3%'‘—permits both table- 
top viewing and editing. Price: $89.50. 
For further information, write to: Kalart 
| Company, Inc., Plainville, Conn. 





cyclopedia detailing man’s constant 
quest for progress, culture, and com- 
fort. Single copies available free to 
teachers and librarians making request 
on institutional letterhead to: Collier’s 
Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


INTEGRATED TEACHING MaA- 
TERIALS—This new audio-visual text 
by R. Murray Thomas and Sherwin G. 
Swartout (545 pp., $6.75) offers sug- 
gestions on how to choose, create, and 
use teaching materials. Abundantly il- 
lustrated, it ranges from book, maga- 
zine, and TV program selection to 
classroom production of films, record- 
ings, models, and puppets. Published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC—A new 
record series for grades one through 
six, beginning with “Grade 3, Vol. 1” 
(4 records, 45 E.P.), followed shortly 
by “Grade 6, Vol. 1.” All volumes in- 
clude a “Notes for Teachers” booklet 
to guide instructors, and provide a 
variety of music representative of mas- 
ter composers of many periods and 
styles. For information write: RCA 
Victor Records, 155 E. 24th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


BODY IN ACTION CHART SERIES 
—A series of 10 wall charts in four colors, 
with 10 duplicator masters for making 
up to 400 desk copies each, and a 32- 
page Teacher's Guide. School price: 
$29.85. For information, write: Stand- 
ard Education Society, Inc., Dept. N.. 
130 N, Wells St., Chicago 6, Il. 


STUDY GUIDES—One-page study 
guides developed for secondary school 
classroom use with Pocket Books, Inc., 


editions of 15 major literature works 


Sets of 25 copies for each title available 
for 25 cents each from: Washington 
Square Press, Inc., Educational Dept.. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


New “Space Saver’ binder boasts a 
cover which can be folded over so a flat 
writing surface results. Another feature: 
punch holes at the top to eliminate in- 
terfering metal rings. Price: $1.29. 
Available from: Nifty Manufacturing 
Division of St. Regis Paper Co., 2110 
Fifth Ave. South, Birmingham, Alabama. 








Suggestions for class and individual work on 


“Tommy Looks at Farming” 


Aim 
Knowing the Farm and the Farmer 

“Tommy Looks at Farming” is a 
picture story of a U. S. family farm 
managed efficiently and operated scien- 
tifically and mechanically for the best 
possible yield per acre of land, For 
dramatic purposes, the story is «told 
through the experiences of one farm 
family. It reveals some of the thoughts 
and depicts incidents and activities in 
the workaday life of a family that finds 
farming a challenging and rewarding 
occupation—one that is basic to the 
nation’s and the world’s well-being. 

The main purpose of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company in presenting this story 
is to interest high school students, be 
they rural or city dwellers, in agricul- 
ture as a career. The satisfactions of 
life on the farm are little known to 
most urban young people. Many still 
hold the notion, handed down from 
their forbears, that the farmer lives in 
cultural isolation, out of contact with 
the world and too tired at the end of 
a day’s work to stretch his mind beyond 
the horizons of his fenced-in land. This 
farmer, fast disappearing, is being re- 
placed by one who is well educated, 
with a background in science; who has 
an appreciation of the arts, and an 
awareness of the needs and aspirations 
of other peoples; who enjoys all the 
means of communication available to 
those who live in the cities. 

In this story, the naivete of the city 
dweller about life on the farm is con- 
veyed by the farmer’s nephew, Tommy 
Johnson, who somewhat reluctantly ac- 
cepts his uncle’s invitation to work on 
the farm during summer vacation. Ar- 
riving on the farm, Tommy is fascinated 
by the beauty of the place, the intelli- 
gence of the hosts and their rural 
friends, and the extent of mechaniza- 
tion. His enthusiasm for the farm 
arouses some in a neighboring farm boy, 
Bill Wade, who is inclined to disparage 
farm life. As happens so often, Bill 
is too close to the fields to notice how 
green they are. To a county agent try- 
ing to hold him on the farm Bill says: 
“But there are no opportunities left in 
farming.” This is the agent’s cue to 
explain the many areas of knowledge 
and the skills related to scientific agri- 


(16-page insert with this issue) 














culture. These are vividly presented on 
one page that is the climax of the Good- 
rich message, though it precedes by 
four pages the climax of the story of 
Bill Wade’s conversion. 


Guide Questions 


For Discussion and Reports 

1. Why is a healthy efficient farm 
operation essential to our country’s well 
being? 

2. Why does farming attract fewer 
young people than are needed on U.S. 
farms? Should schools do more than 
they are now doing to provide occupa- 
tional information for young people? If 
you think so, how could this be done? 

8. In recent years, the number of 
farm workers and acres planted has 
decreased, while crop production in- 
creased. How do you explain this? 

4. What specialized careers are open 
in agriculture? 

5. Take each of the farm machines 
illustrated in “Tommy Looks at Farm- 
ing” and explain how the work now 
done by each machine was done 50 
years ago (and done today on farms the 
world over where machinery is not 
available). 

6. Explain the purpose of having 
soil tested to determine its chemical 
properties. 

7. Tommy’s uncle says that it takes 
more muscle to handle a tractor than 


ADVERTISEMENT 


a team of horses. If you were he, how 
would you back up this statement with 
details? 

8. What is a county agent? How 
does he help farmers? Who employs and 
pays him? 

9. What is meant by the phrase 
“yield per acre”? 

10. One problem of U.S. agriculture 
is the shortage of scientifically trained 
farmers. Another major problem is 
identified as being quite the opposite 
of a shortage. What is it? 


Things to Do 


1. Look up the following terms and 
write a definition of each: 
a. agronomy 
b. animal husbandry 
c. veterinary 
d. entomology 
e. sociology 
2. The following persons are import- 
ant in the history of U.S. agriculture. 
Write a brief biographical sketch of 
each. 
a. Eli Whitney 
b. Cyrus McCormick 
c. George H. Shull 
d. George Washington Carver 
3. If you live near an agricultural 
college, invite one of the faculty to 
visit your class to discuss trends in to- 
day’s agriculture, or his special interest. 
4, Write a report on the Federal farm 
program. You will find research material 
on this subject listed in the Readers’ 
Guide in your school or town library. 
A feature article on the Federal farm 
program appeared in the October 7, 
1959 issue of Senior Scholastic under 
the title “Harvest U.S.A.”; and others 
appear in the current (May 4, 1960) 
issue. Also see this week’s (May 4th) 
Junior Scholastic for several pieces on 
farm topics. 
5. Write an article about the 4-H 
Clubs or the Future Farmers of America: 
their purpose, history, and activities. 


Additional Copies on Request 


Additional free copies of “Tommy 
Looks at Farming” may be obtained by 
writing to the Public Relations Dept., 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. Please state how many copies 
you can use, 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


Issues at the Summit (p. 14). There 
is no mystery about the issues which 
will face the Big Four at the summit 
meeting in Paris starting May 16. The 
real puzzlers are the paths by which 
East and West hope to reach agreement 
after 15 years of cold war. In our 
World Aftairs article, we explore the 
issues at the summit with straightfor- 
ward questions and answers. 


Mass Production Comes to the Farm 
(p. 10). Your breakfast eggs may have 
been automated without your knowing 
it. In this week’s National Affairs article 
we survey the scientific revolution which 
has enveloped crops and animals on 
our farms. And we dip into the prob- 
lem which this has created tor big and 
small farmers. 


The Farm Dilemma (p. 12). In our 
Economics feature, “Americans at Work,” 
we consider the impact of mass produc- 
tion on the farms with the tripling of 
output per man-hour since 1920 and the 
contraction of the market for farm 
produce. 


Federal Aid to the Arts? (p. 8). It 
may come as a surprise to you that 
nore people visited the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York last year 
than bought tickets to Yankee Stadium. 
But the arts—museums, symphonies, op- 
eras, theatre groups—cannot subs. vit 
ticket’ sales alone. We are occupied 
with differences the source of 
needed support in our Forum Topic 
of the Week. 


over 


issues at the Summit (p. 14) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 


At the May 16 summit meeting of 
the Big Four the major issues to be 
discussed will include (1) the unifica- 
tion of Germany, (2) control of Berlin, 
and (3) disarmament. 

German unification has been a major 
issue in the cold war. West Germany, 
alone, is a major industrial power in 
Europe, A united Germany would be 
even more powerful. Apart from the 
possible threat to world peace of a 
United Germany, its alliance with either 
East or West would be a vital factor in 
the strength of the U.S.S.R. or the 
Western Powers. 

Although ‘Russia has made a number 
of threats in an effort to force the West 
out of West Berlin, Berlin continues to 
be occupied by the four powers. It is 


located deep in the heart of East Ger- 
many, but we have promised the West 
Germans that we will maintain our 
position there until the issue of a United 
Germany is decided by a free election. 

Up to now, disarmament negotiations 
have bogged down over the issue ot 
controls. The Russians would like to 
see a disarmament agreement with in- 
spection to follow. The West does not 
feel that Russia can be trusted to follow 
through if controls are delayed or in- 
effective. 

Although the summit meeting is not 
expected to produce startling changes 
in East-West relations, provision tor fu- 
ture summit conferences may keep hope 
for a lasting peace alive. 

Aim 

To help students understand the is- 

that will be considered by the 


Big Four heads of state when they 
meet at the summit conference. 


sues 


Assignment 


1. Name the Big Four and the heads 
vt state that will represent them at the 
summit conference. 

2. Explain briefly the major difter- 
ences between the positions ot East and 
West on: (a) unincation of Germany; 
(b) West Berlin; (c) disarmamesc. 

3. The summit conterence can help 
to thaw the cold war. Do you agree? 
Detend your viewpoint. 


Discussion Questions 
1. “Peaceful co-existence” is a term 
which has been used widely to describe 


one view of relations between the 
United States and Russia. What does it 
mean? What would you consider a firm 
basis for “peaceful co-existence”? 

2. One of the objections to the sum- 
mit conference was that it would afford 
the Russians a forum for their propa- 
ganda. What kind of propaganda did 
critics of the summit conference have in 
mind? 

3. Assume that you are a U. S. De- 
partment of State representative, and 
that the Secretary of State has asked 
you to explain to a group of newspaper 
reporters the U. S. position on the uni- 
fication of Germany. What points would 
you emphasize in your explanation? 

4. How do the positions of East and 
West differ on Berlin? On disarmament? 

5. What possible benefits can we de- 
rive from a sSuminit conference that 
does not settle the major differences 
dividing East and West? 


Things to Do 

1. Class cartoonists can try to express 
themselves on the issues at the summit. 

2. One student can act as Secretary 
of State Herter. The class can assemble 
as reporters interviewing him before 
the first meeting at the summit. Later, 
the class can evaluate. both questions 
and answers. 


Farm Production (p. 10) 


American Hisory, Economics 
Digest of the Article 


Early in the nineteenth century, many 
U. S. tarmers were using comparatively 





TIPS FOR 


when a test is announced. 


part of the test. 





How can you help students to take tests? If your students become nervous 
when you announce a test, the first thing you can do is to assure them that 
it is a natural feeling. Even well prepared students have a right to qualms 


Urge your pupils to read test directions carefully. Sometimes the care- 
less assumption that the directions are “the usual thing” can be disastrous. 
It is a good idea, although it takes 
test before starting on the first question. This is especially useful in 
taking an essay test. While skimming, if an idea occurs to the pupil, he 
should jot it down rather than count on recalling it when he reaches that 


A further vital consideration in 
time. If a test totals 100 points, and 40 minutes is allowed for it, a ten 
point question should not be given more than four minutes (10 per cent of 
40 minutes). In fact it is a good idea to take less than the full time fpr any 
question so that time is left for going over the paper. 

Incidentally, our End-Term Review test will appear in the next issue 
(May 11). It will be similar in format to our Mid-Term Review Test. —H.L.H. 


TEACHERS 


a little courage, to skim the whole 


effective test-taking is planning the 

















primitive methods of farming. But there 
has been a revolution in farm produc- 
tion with the introduction of the gaso- 
line engine, the wide use of electric 
power, and applications of science to 
farming. 

The scientific revolution in farm- 
ing has increased yield per acre enor- 
mously. The growth of seeds has been 
speeded and crops have been made 
more disease resistant. The use of in- 
secticides has, however, raised new 
questions about safeguarding the food 
that reaches the consumer. 

Farm animals, too, have been im- 
proved through scientific experiments. 

The arrival of mass production on the 
farms has generally improved the posi- 
tion of large farmers, who have been 
underselling small competitors. Many 
small farmers are being forced to sell 
out, as farming becomes more and more 
a “big business.” 

Although there are fewer farmers in 
the U. S. in proportion to the popula- 
tion, farmers continue to be an im- 
portant market for basic products— 
petroleum, electricity — and produce 
nearly 10 per cent of our gross national 
product. 


Aim 
To help students understand the effect 


of the scientific revolution on farm 
production. 


Assignment 


1. How has farm production been 
affected in the age of power? 

2. Farm production has been affected 
deeply by a scientific revolution. Ex- 
plain. 

3. Farming is a “big business.” Dis- 
cuss. 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


May 11, 1960 

@ Forum Topic of the Week: Free 
TV Time for Presidential Candidates? 
Senior Scholastic has asked the leading 
candidates and TV industry spokesmen 
to comment on Adlai Stevenson’s much- 
publicized suggestion. Here are their 
lively, timely replies. : 


@ World Affairs Article: Belgian Congo. 
With independence only a month away, 
what are the problems facing this 
colonial giant? 

@ National Affairs Article: Congres- 
sional Reapportionment. What changes 


will the 1960 census bring to Congress 
and to voting districts? 


May 18, 1960 
@ National Affairs Article: Convention 
Preview .. . 1960. 


@ Also: Selections from the 1960 
Scholastic Magazines Writing, Art, and 
Photography Awards. 








Discussion Questions 


1. Farming as a way of life has been 
changed by the scientific revolution. 
Do you agree? Support your viewpoint. 

2. How have farm crops been affected 
by experimentation? Farm animals? 

3. Some small farmers today may be 
wishing for the “good old days.” What 
do you think they might have in mind? 

4. To what extent is it accurate to 
describe farming as a “big business”? 


Things to Do 


Students will find “Tommy Looks at 
Farming” (pp. 21-36) informative. See, 
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also, the Guide Questions for Discussion 
and Reports on page 13-T. 


The Farm Dilemma (p. 12) 


Economics 
Discussion Questions 

1. If Thomas Jefferson were alive 
today, he would be amazed by the 
changed position of the farmer in our 
economy. Why? 

2. Why are many small farmers hav- 
ing a more difficult time earning a living 
than big farmers? 


The Arts in America (p. 8) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 


In our Forum Topic of the Week, 
we offer arguments on both sides of the 
question: “Should support for the arts 
in America come from government 
funds or private donations?” 


Things to Do 

1. Students can interview their par- 
ents or adults in the community on 
the question. Pupils can report on the 
extent to which people are informed 
about the question and whether they 
would be willing to pay a tax to sup- 
port the creative arts, 

2. Students can debate the question, 
“Resolved: That the arts in our state 
be supported, in part, by a small tax 
on radio and TV sets.” 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 44) 

I. Farming: a-2; b-1; c-2; d-1; e-1; £-3; 
g-1; h-3. 

II. Summit Conference: A. 1-Geneva; 
2-Herter; 3-President; 4-Prime Minister; 
5-two; 6-East Germany; 7-correct. B, a-3; 
b-4; c-l. 

Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-NS. 





KEEP SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ NEWS MAP UP TO DATE 


Here are some more summaries which can be placed on your 1959-1960 Scholastic Maga- 
zines News Map in the boxes provided to help your class keep the map up-to-the-minute. 





In Union of South Africa, opposition of 
Bantu to Nationalist igovernment’s policy 
of apartheid (segregation) explodes into 
widespread rioting. 


Communists are reported to be gaining 
influence in Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s 
government. Castro calls U. S. “aggres- 
sor.” U. S.-Cuban relations hit new low. 











South Korean demonstrators charge that 
March elections were “rigged.” Many 
killed, wounded in rioting. U. S. brands 
Rhee’s government “repressive.” 








Big Four leaders meet at summit confer- 
ence in Paris to discuss cold war issues. 
Chief topics are Germany, Berlin, and 
world disarmament. 











This 
will be 
history... 


when you return to school next fall! 
Your students are sure to have ques- 
tions on the conventions, the elec- 
tion issues and candidates — and on 
our electoral system as a whole! 


You can bring them up to date — 
and get classes off to a fast start — 
with Senior ScHOLasTic’s first fall 
issue. A complete roundup of sum- 
mer news, including the full story of 
the national conventions, will spark 
wide-ranging discussions, stimulate 
student interest in current affairs 


study. 


And that’s just the beginning! 
Weekly news reports, National Af- 
fairs articles and Forum Topics will 
keep Senior ScHo.astic readers 
abreast of history-making events in 
this vital election year. 


Coming September 28: an exclusive 
Special Issue, America Votes — pre- 
senting the 1960 election story in 
depth. Practical, up-to-the-minute 
reference material serves as back- 
ground for an understanding of de- 
mocracy in action. Contents will 


include: positions of the major par- 
ties on campaign issues . . . leading 
national candidates . . . the role of 
the Presidency . . . history of polit- 
ical parties . . . Congress and the 
states ... who votes and how .. . 
what teen-agers can do in the elec- 


tion. 


History will be made on other 
fronts, too. Covering it all for your 
classes, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC will con- 
tinue its complete weekly program 
of national and world affairs. In 
October the 1960-61 U.S. and World 
Affairs Annual will provide students 


with a comprehensive reference 
guide for the year’s news events. 
And in February, another Special 
Issue, Congress at Work, will spot- 
light the new 87th Congress. 


It’s easy to make sure your students 
have SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’s “summer 
roundup issue” on hand when school 
opens. Use the attached card to 
place your “tentative” order now. 
Next fall, after classes are settled, 
revise the order, if necessary, with- 
out obligation. You'll be billed only 
after it is final. Mail the card today 
WO. ss 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. ¥. 





EBF-Scholastic Teacher 
Magazine Award Winners 


from Previous Years 


EB FILMS: 


Alcohol and the Human Body 

The American Revolution 

Animals in Autumn 

Art in the Western World 

The Baltimore Plan 

Walt Disney's Beaver Valley 

Biography of the Unborn 

Chaucer's England 

Children of Scotland 

Indian Family of Long Ago 

Insects 

it Takes Everybody to Build This Land 

The Living City 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

The Loon's Neck!ace 

Major Religions of the World 

Man and His Culture 

Medieval History (Series) 

Microscopic Life: The World of the 
Invisible 

Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 

Newspaper Story 

People Along the Mississippi 

The Pilgrims 

Productivity: Key te Plenty 

Puss in Boots 

Walt Disney's Seal Island 

A Trip to the Meon 

Booker T. Washington 

World War |! (Prologue, U.S.A.) 

Yours is the Land 


EB FILMSTRIPS: 


Walt Disney's Adventure Stories 
American Authors 

American Patriots 

Walt Disney's Arctic Wilderness 
Basic Economics 

Developing Your Personality 
Walt Disney's Fantasy Stories 
Learning to Use Maps 

Walt Disney's Living Desert 
Medieval Europe 

Middle East and india 
Prehistoric Life 


1960 Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


We're grateful to you for your part in citing EBF for the great- 
est number of film and filmstrip awards. 


’ . . 
We're proud that our pledge of quality has once again been rec- 
ognized ... in research .. . in production . . . in choice of collabo- 
rators .. . in curriculum suitability . . . in technical superiority . . . 


And . .. we're especially proud that it is the only really valid recog- 
nition . . . coming from you, the user. 


HERE ARE THE WINNING TITLES... Be sure that you have ALL 
of them available to your school. Send for your complete teacher's 
guides and filmstrip factsheets now ... from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 


EB FILMS: 

Grades 3-6 Outstanding 

ADVENTURES OF A CHIPMUNK FAMILY — 11 minutes. Color — $120; B/W — $60 

AIRPLANES — HOW THEY FLY — 11 minutes. Color — $120; B/W — $60 

EARTH SATELLITES: EXPLORERS OF OUTER SPACE — 16 minutes. Color — $180; B/W — $90 

HOW NATURE PROTECTS ANIMALS (2nd Edition) — 11 minutes. Color — $120; B/W — $60 

ROCKETS: HOW THEY WORK — 16 minutes. Color — $180; B/W — $90 

Grades 3-6 Meritorious 

BIRDS IN WINTER — 11 minutes. Color — $120; B/W — $60 

Grades 7-12 Outstanding 

CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM — 22 minutes. Color — $240; 8/W — $120 

HAWAII — THE FIFTIETH STATE — 17 minutes. Color — $180; B/W — $90 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES BASED ON GREAT DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE A Series of twelve color: motion. pictures — $2,880 (Sold only in complete sets). Each film 
28 minutes running time. 

MAGNA CARTA — PART Ii — 17 minutes. Color — $180; B/W — $90 

THE VIKINGS: LIFE AND CONQUESTS — 17 minutes. Color — $180; B/W — $90 

Grades 7-12 Meritorious 

THE ARCTIC: ISLANDS OF THE FROZEN SEA — 30 minutes. B/W — $165 

OSMOSIS — 16 minutes. Color — $180; B/W — $90 


EB FILMSTRIPS: 

Grades 3-6 Outstanding 

BEGINNING GRAMMAR (Series of eight color filmstrips) — Series — $48; $6 each 

THE CIVIL WAR (Series of eight color filmstrips) — Series — $48; $6 each 

Walt Disney's FORESTS OF TROPICAL AMERICA (Series of six color filmstrips) — 
Series — $36; $6 each 

Walt Disney's SPACE AND THE ATOM (Series of ten color filmstrips) — Series — $60; $6 each 

Grades 7-12 Outstanding 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: A Picture History (Series of six color filmstrips) — 
Series — $36; $6 each 

Grades 7-12 Meritorious 

BUILDERS OF AMERICA (Series of eight black-and-white filmstrips) — Series — $24; $3 each 

JAMESTOWN: THE SETTLEMENT AND ITS PEOPLE (Series of four color filmstrips) — 


1150 Wilmette Avenue + Wilmette, Illinois 
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NATIONAL FILMSTRIP AWARDS 





Continued from page 11-T 


Meritorious 


Builders of America: eight filmstrips, 
about 52 frs. each. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Darwin's World of Nature: two color 
filmstrips, about 65 frs. each. Produced 
and distributed by Life Filmstrips. 

Jamestown: The Settlement and Its 
People: Four color filmstrips, about 50 
frs. each. Produced and distributed by 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


ATIONAL FILM AWARDS 

presented in two categories: Infor- 
mation Films and Sponsored Films. 
There were 21 selected as outstanding 
in the former group, with 15 “meritori- 
ous” runners-up. In the sponsored class, 
11 films were judged outstanding and 
three “meritorious.” 


were 


Information Films for Grades 3-6 
Outstanding 


Adventures of a Chipmunk Family: 
11 mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Airplanes: How They Fly: 11 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Curious George Rides a Bike: 10 
mins., color. “Picture Book Parade” film 
produced and distributed by Weston 
Woods Studios. 

Earth Satellites: Explorers of Outer 
Space: 17 mins., color or B&W. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 

Fast Is Not a Lady Bug: 10 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Film Associates of California. 


How satellites work and what we learn 
from them is told in Earth Satellites. 


How Nature Protects Animals: 11 
mins., color or B&W. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Rockets: How They Work: 16 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Toccata for Toy Trains: 11 mins., 
color. Produced by Charles and Ray 
Eames. Distributed by Brandon Films. 

The World of Molecules: 11 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Churchill-Wexler Productions. 


Meritorious 


Adventuring in Conservation: color 
or B&W. Produced by Indian: + ‘ver- 
sity in cooperation with 4°. orean 
Camping Association. Distributed by 
Indiana University. 


Animals of Alaska: 11 mins., color. 


EBF’s Adventures of a Chipmunk Fam- 
ily details life from spring to winter. 


Airplanes: How They Fly, from EBF, 
explains basic principles of flight. 


A monkey gets into. trouble in Weston 
Woods’ Curious George Rides a Bike. 


Produced and distributed by Northern 
Films. 

Beginning Responsibility: Books and 
Their Care: 11 mins., color or B&W. 
Produced and distributed by Coronet 
Films. 

Birds in Winter: 11 mins., color or 
B&W. Produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

The Five Chinese Brothers: 10 mins., 
color. “Picture Book Parade” film pro- 
duced and distributed by Weston 
Woods Studios. 

Moving Things on Land: 11 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Churchill-Wexler Productions. 

Reptiles and Their Characteristics: 
11 mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by Coronet Films. 

Rockets: Principles and Safety: 11 
mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia. 


Information Films for Grades 7-12 
Outstanding 


The Changing Forest: 19 mins., 
color. Produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada. Distributed by Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

China Under Communism: 22 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Exploring by Satellite: 28 mins., 
color and B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Delta Film Productions. 

The Face of Red China: 54 mins. 
Produced by CBS-News. Distributed by 
McGraw-Hill. 

Glaciers: 14 mins., color. Produced 
and distributed by Northern Films. 

Hawaii—Fiftieth State: 17  mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica 


* Films. 


Introduction to the Humanities: 12 
films, color, about 30 mins. each. Filmed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films for 
the Council for a Television Course in 
the Humanities for Secondary Schools, 
Inc. Distributed by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. 

Magna Charta, Part II: 17 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 

(Continued on page 21-T) 


Basic principles of rocket flight are 
told in EBF’s Rockets: How They Work. 
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PLAY &| Sit SAE} $308, 288 
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ADD. A-TRACK 
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NOW 


TEACHING 
AND 
SELF-TRAINING 
MADE 
EASIER! 





‘ADD:+A:+TRACK' 
BY 
W-)A 


DRAMATIC NEW DEVELOPMENT IN TAPE RECORDERS! 


e@ Unique advance for modern teaching and learning! e 
Develops oral skills and promotes retention! e Excellent for 
language and speech students—speeds learning! e Helpful to 
music students—helps improve technique! @ Benefits teach- 
ers—saves time and energy! 


Exclusive V-M “‘Add-A-Track” is the big new feature in tape 
recorders! Opportunities for powerfully effective teaching 
methods are limitless! Record on one track, rewind the tape 
and record again on another track while listening to the first 
recording through the V-M recorder’s own speakers or through 


V-M/“ApD-A-TRACK” ‘tape-o-matic’® 
4-TRACK STEREO-PLAY Tape RECORDER— 
Records and plays-back monophonically on 
four tracks. Plays stereophonic tapes. High- 
Fidelity Speaker System. Simple Push-But- 
ton controls assure complete simplicity of 
operation. Model 720 $225.00 List® 
Mope 166—AvUXILIARY AMPLIFIER-SPEAK- 
er—for stereo playback $75.00 List* 


*Slightly Higher West 
the Woice of hMusic® 


V-M CorPORATION ¢ BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN @ Wor.Lp Famous 
FOR THE FINEST IN TAPE RECORDERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 


another speaker system. Then play-back again and you hear 
both recordings simultaneously! The student can rerecord his 
voice or instrument, repeatedly, without affecting the first (or 
master) track in any way. He can even play a duet with himself! 

For budget-conscious administrators, here is the economical 
way to begin a completely effective modern language labora- 
tory. Here, in one compact portable case, simplicity of opera- 
tion is combined with practical versatility for the many uses 
it will find in every school. 

Ask for a thrilling demonstration of V-M “‘Add-A-Track” 
—an engineering advance that benefits both in the class- 
room and at home. Investigate today! 





V-M CorporaTION— Dept. ST 

305 Territorial Road 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 

Please send me without obligation, your booklet giving 
additional information on ** Add-A-Track”’ 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





























For Your 


SCIENCE 


Program 


“Heat, Light 
and Sound” 


7 COLOR Filmstrips 


The Cause and Nature of Heat 
How Heat Causes Expansion 

. How Heat Travels 
Light and How It Travels 

. Light and Color 

. The Cause and Nature of Sound 
How Sound Travels 


For later elementary and junior 


high science classes 


$31.50 
$ 5.75 


Complete Series 
Individual Filmstrips 


WRITE FOR YOUR PREVIEW 
TODAY! 


YW | 
JAM HANDY 
Organgalion 
ay ert yor el 











vd : se 
The Twisted Cross, from McGraw-Hill, 
recounts rise, fall of Adolf Hitler. 


McGraw-Hill’s The Changing Forest re- 
counts growth of deciduous forest area. 


| EBF’s China Under Communism is a re- 


port by John Strohm on life there. 


Delta’s Exploring by Satellite covers 
reasons for satellites, data obtained. 


The Malaspina Glacier in Alaska is 
shown in Northern's film, Glaciers. 


“Our Town” is one of the plays in An 
Introduction to the Humanities (EBF). 


Hawaii's people, geography, resources 
are depicted in EBF’s film, Hawaii. 


Film Associates’ Fast Is Not a Lady 
Bug explains meaning of fast and slow. 
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uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Satellites: Stepping Stones to Space: 
1742 mins., color or B&W. Produced 
and distributed by Film Associates of 
California. 

The Story of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way: 13 mins., color. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada. Dis- 
tributed by McGraw-Hill. 

The Twisted Cross: 54 mins. “Project 
20” film produced by NBC-TV. Dis- 
tributed by McGraw-Hill. 

The Vikings: Life and Conquests: 17 
mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. 


Meritorious 

Appalachian Spring: 31 mins., B&W. 
Produced by Nathan Kroll. Distributed 
by Rembrandt Films. 

The Arctic: Islands of the Frozen 
Sea: 30 mins. Produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada. Distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Aristotle and the Scientific Method: 
13% mins., color or B&W. Produced 
and distributed by Coronet Films. 

Between the Tides: 22 mins., color. 
Produced by British Transport Films. 
Distributed by Contemporary Films. 

The Middle East: 25 mins., color. 
Produced and distributed by Interna- 
tional Film Foundation. 

Osmosis: 16 mins., color or B&W. 
Produced and distributed by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 

Un Pueblo de Espana: 10 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Churchill-Wexler Productions. 


Sponsored Films 
Outstanding 


Ages of Time: 23 mins., color. Spon- 
sored by Hamilton Watch Co. Produced 
by M.P.O. Productions. Distributed by 
Association Films. 

The Alphabet Conspiracy: 53 mins., 
color. Produced by Warner Brothers. 
Sponsored and distributed by The Bell 
System. 

Combustion: 15 mins., color. Spon- 
sored by Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation. Produced by John Suther- 
land Productions. Distributed by Class- 
room Film Distributors. 

Exploring the Edge of Space: 19 
mins., color. A “Horizons of Science” 

(Continued on page 23-T) 


FREE CATALOG 
WESTON WOODS 


weston CONN 





Satellites: Stepping Stones to Space 
are explored in Film Asspciates film. 


Churchill-Wexler’s World of Molecules 
gives introduction to molecular theory. 


Skunks have'a potent weapon, as shown 
in EBF’s How Nature Protects Animals. 


Toy trains from collections star in 
Toccata for Toy Trains from Brandon. 











COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS 


for Elementary and 
Junior High School Studies 


, See the present-day life and work 


of the people of southwest Asia — 


write for your preview today! 


. FARMING IN INDIA 

. VILLAGE LIFE IN INDIA 

. LIFE IN NORTHERN INDIA 

. LIFE IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

. CITIES AND INDUSTRIES OF INDIA 


. CEYLON 


Complete series 


Individual filmstrips 


Jhe 
JAM HANDY 


Onganigalion 
28621 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 








New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving 
Enjoy Cool Comfort Faster Service 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
1960 Sailing Season—July 1st-Sept. 5th 


new s. s. AQUARAMA For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— ee we ag board 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and nth gy ene Ne 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- | TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
dren's playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional | Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
= cost). Blvd. 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 


—— Te a Ren te 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Bell Telephone’s The Alphabet Conspir- 
acy explains science of linguistics. 
288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY ROCKVILLE CENTRE LONG ISLAND, N. Y. ; 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative positions at Top 
Salaries in Eastern States—New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 19th Year Write for Registration Form 


























4 id T h f h Boulder, Colo. We want 500 quali- | 
ou er eac ers xc ange, fied grade and H.S. teachers in the 
next three months for 60-61 school year for all Western States-Alaska at $4000-6000. | 
Serving the Educational Profession since 1922. 


COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don’t have thousands of — lastic Teacher ads, including the “mas- 
dollars invested in Wall Street, but here’s ter coupon” for free materials. Adver- 
one kind of coupon you can clip and _ tising makes possible a strong editorial 
profit by. That’s the coupons on Scho- program. See “master coupon,” p. 30-T. | 


The Vikings: Life and Conquests, from 
EBF, examines their impact on history. 


Jurker 


The Land and the People 
A complete ilies Vial Kit.-including: 


7 Color Sound Slide Films 
4 LP Records 
16 Full-Color Study Prints 
4 Artifacts 
Teachers Guide The Story of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 


(Film strips and study guides | (McGraw-Hill) records waterway’s story. 
available as separate units.) 


, 
d OVETLNG 


Geography ® History © Art 

City Life © Country Life 
FULL DRICE $58.0¢ 

Age: Junior High to Adult 


~~" Previews to schools and educational 
organizations available free - write: 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS FOUNDATION 
9033 Wilshire Blvd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


A non-profit Foundation established to promote 


King John hears the grievances of the 
better understanding between nations of the world. barons in EBF’s Magna Charta, Part Il. 
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film. Sponsored, produced, and distrib- 
uted by Educational Testing Service. 

Gateways to the Mind: 60 mins., 
color. Produced by Warner Brothers. 
Sponsvured and distributed by The Bell 
System. 

Glacier National Park in Montana: 
22 mins., color. Sponsored by Great 
Northern Railroad Co., Produced by 
Empire Photosound. Distributed by 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 

Mr. Finley’s Feelings: 10 mins., 
color. Sponsored by Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Produced by Edward F. 
Cullen and Larkin’s Studios. Distributed 
by Modern Talking Picture Service. 

Nautilus Arctic Passage: 142 mins., 
color. Sponsored, produced, and dis- 
tributed by North American Aviation, 
Inc. 

The Return: 38 mins. Produced by 
M.P.O. Productions. Sponsored and dis- 
tributed by American Physical Therapy 
Association. 

Teaching Johnny to Swim: 14% 
mins., color. Sponsored by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. and the American 
Red Cross. Produced by the Institute 
of Visual Training. Distributed by Red 


Cross and Institute of Visual Training. 


Your Voice and the Telephone: 7 
mins., color. Produced by Audio Pro- 
ductions. Sponsored and distributed by 
The Bell System. 


Meritorious 


A New World of Chemistry: 27 mins., 
color. Sponsored by Reichhold Chem- 
icals. Produced by U. S. Productions. 
Distributed by Modern Talking Picture 
Service. 

Safe Bicycling: Sponsored by Raleigh 
Industries. Produced by Crawley Films. 
Distributed by International Film Bu- 
reau. ‘ 
Tomorrow's Teens: 30 mins., color. 
Sponsored by Weyerhaeuser Co. Pro- 
duced by Wilding, Inc. Distributed by 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 


Combustion 
conditions, factors. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ 
shows combustion 


23-T 


Film and Filmstrip Distributors 
American Physical Therapy Association, 
179 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. 
Association Films, 347 Madison 

eR ote, S 

The Bell System: local ‘Bell Telephone 
Co., or, for information, Public Rela- 
tions Dept., A.T.&T. Co., 195 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 7. 

Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th, N. Y. C. 
19. 

Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 801 
N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 

Classroom Film Distributors, 201 N. 
Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles 26, 
Calif. 

Contemporary Films, 
a ae ae 

Coronet Films, 65 E. 
Chicago 1, Hl. 

Delta Film Productions, 7238 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 48, III. 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
N. J 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Film Associates of California, 10521] 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, 25, 
Calif. 

Films for Education, Audio Lane, New 
Haven, Conn 


Ave., 


267 W. 25th St., 


South Water St., 


Indiana University, Audio Visual Cen- 
ter, Bloomington, Ind. 


NEW CORONET FILMS WIN 1960 


SCHOLASTIC 


Sy 


TEACHER FILM AWARDS... 


ARISTOTLE AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
high 
classes will learn how Aristotle’s observa 


Junior and senior school science 
tions laid the foundations for such sciences 
as botany and zoology. The film is the first 
in a series of motion pictures concerning 
famous scientists. Others are Galileo and 
lsaac Newton. Each is 13'2 min. Color and 


black-and-white 


REPTILES AND THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Common characteristics and some differ- 
ences among snakes, lizards, turtles, croco- 
dilians, and the rare tuatara and their 
native habitats. 11 min. For Grades 7-12 


BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY: 
BOOKS AND THEIR CARE 


The important steps in the proper care and 
use of books. 11 min. For Grades 1-3 


To preview these films .. . 

Simply send a list of the films you would 
like to examine for purchase consideration 
to Coronet Films. There is no obligation, 
except for return postage. Many other 
equally fine Coronet films are available in 
virtually all subject areas and grade levels. 
A free catalogue describing 952 Coronet 
films is available on request. It contains 
full 


rental, and rental purchase of these out 


information on preview, purchase, 


standing 16mm sound motion pictures 


The World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 
Dept. ST-560 


Coronet Building Chicago 1, Illinois 








Institute of Visual Training, 40 E. 49th 
St., N.Y.C. 17 

International Film. Bureau 
son Blvd., Chicago, II 

International Film Foundation, 1 E 
42nd St., N. Y. C 

The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 


Elementary Filmstrips Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich 
Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefelle: 


* LIFE STORY OF N.Y. C. 20 


AWARD WINNERS 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


a felilelalelai 


| SCHOLASTIC TEACHER’S 1960 | 


mean 3. ra 


BETWEEN 
THE TIDES 


16mm Sd. Color 20 min. 
Rental: $7.50 Sale: $175 


57 E. Jack- 


iame tale Ma liikiialeh.t dela 


Plaza, 


Send For Our Lotest Catalog 
of Outstanding Films. 


Contemporary films inc. 


Dept. ST, 267 W. 25 St. N. Y.1 ORegon 5-7220 


Midwest Office 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill 








Times 


DAvis 8-2411 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
A BUTTERFLY Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 E 
54th St., N. Y. C. 22 
* HOW WE SEE Moody Institute, 11428 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
AND HEAR The we York Times. Office of Educa 
tional Activities, Square, 
* THE WONDER a 2x50 
OF CRYSTALS 
* THE WONDER 
OF SNOW 
Write Jor FREE 
full color catalog 





DUAL AWARD WINNER 

Outstanding—Scholastic Teacher’s 
1960 National Film Awards 

Blue Ribbon—1959 American Film 
Festival 


‘*THE EARTH AND ITS MOONS’’ 


This authoritative six part award-winning filmstrip 
was written expressly for upper elementary, Junior 
and Senior high school science classes by Dr. Harlan 
J. Smith of the Yale Observatory, produced by 
Elliott H. Kone, Director of Yale's Audio-Visual 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE , : | Center 


E. Dudley Parsons, Consultant in Visual Education, 
Box 25575-S Minneapolis Public Schools, says: 
this filmstrip set is the finest one on this 
subject we have sereened. We feel that, heretofore, 
filmstrip sets on this subject have been descriptive, 
and ‘about the earth’ but have contained very little 
real science content. The F set, in contrast with 
earlier materials, is better organized from the 
pupil’s point o: view, more complete and more 
up-te-date.’’ 


Los Angeles 25 California 








Just Released: Unit ti—The Solar System, a six 
part unit discussing the individual planets and the + 


Sun—$42. Available for preview. 
Free filmstrip catalogue available. Write 


sc OLASTIC | 


vOscAR” WINNER | 


Gateways to the Mind, from Bell Tele- 


| phone, shows science of the senses. ad atte 

FILMS FOR 

EDUCATION, INC. 

Audio Lane 

New Haven 11 
Connecticut 





EXPLORING Sc Rauniaiad ’ FIFE 
BY | : a 


SATELLITE 


A highly informative and 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER’S 1960 


meen) ya cel 
APPALACHIAN SPRING 


A distinguished full 
length Martha Graham 


Glacier National Park in Montana ballet on film. Prize 


- 2 inni Music by Aaro 
in Great Northern Railroad film. Conhiont a 3 
come lémm. Sd. Black and 
in Venice and Edinburgh White x 

film festivals ‘ Seuteh” ganas = 
Sale: $200.00 


Junior High High School : ° 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST 
College Adult CATALOG OF OUTSTANDING FILMS 
16 MM 28 Minutes 


Color—$240. B & W—$120. 


timely film presentation 
of one of today’s most 


vital subjects 


A 


One of twenty films 
chosen to represent the U. § 








REMBRANDT FILM LIBRARY 


Write for preview prints | Dept. ST, 267 West 25 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-7220 





FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
Sales & Distribution 
1821 University Ave. + St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Home Office & Studios 
7238 W. Touwhy Ave. + Chicago 48, Illinois 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 








Hamilton Watch's Ages of Time recounts 
history of telling time, timepieces. | 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


ATA 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- | 
ment program. 

IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- | 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 

STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. | 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as | 
low as 37c per pupil. 

Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
... “best of its type’’... ‘‘more convenient”. . . | 
‘‘so quiet’’ . . . “flexible and adaptable’’ . . . ‘‘rate | 
increase 70 to 300%.’ 


| 


Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 . 10 or more, ea. $33.95 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. SO5 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago & | 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! | 


| 
| 
Ses | 
| 
| 


SAFE DRIVING IS 


EVERYBODY'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Here’s how you can help: In this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 
UCINCNAL 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING - 


New Prices Effective May 1 | 
| 


DETROIT 2, MICH 


‘| North American Aviation, 


Weston Woods Studios, Weston, Conn. 


25-T 


Northern Films, Box 98, Main Office | 
Station, Seattle 11, Wash. : 
Inc., Inter- Cw (774 
national Airport, Los Angeles 45, 
Calif. | 
A-V EXAM? 


Rembrandt Films, 267 W. 25th St., | 
N. ¥. G. f. 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


Which 
is the 
BESELER 


VU-LYTE Il 


Opaque Projector 


Yale University Press Film Service, 


386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


A paraplegic’s story in The Return 
dramatizes physical therapy careers. 





Your Voice and the Telephone, from | 
Bell Telephone, shows how phone works. 


What 
will it 
do for 


Exploring the Edge of Space is prize- 
winner of Educational Testing Service. 


CHECK YOUR ANSWER 


Hatt Pape 
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Tle we BESELER 


VU-LYTE II 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR* 


INSTANTLY PROJECTS A TRUE 
COLOR IMAGE DIRECTLY 
FROM MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
CHARTS, MUSIC, ARTWORK 
AND ACTUAL SPECIMENS... 


It lets you build your own A-V Library. No 
months-in-advance scheduling. Preparation 
begins and ends with the few seconds it 
takes to slip materials into the projector 
whenever students are ready to learn. 


VU-LYTE II is a lighter, brighter and more 
versatile teaching tool than any other 
opaque projector made. In social studies, 
stir students with huge, brilliant images of 
stamps or coins from foreign lands; in Eng- 
lish, correct themes before the entire class; 
in science, make specimens giant, living 
diagrams. You teach with these and thou- 
sands of other techniques in every subject 
with a Vu-Lyte II in your classroom. 


% The other projector in this A-V Exam 
is a Beseler Vu-Graph. The coupon 
below will bring you complete infor- 
mation on what it will de for you. 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
. FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 


| Charles Beseler Company = 
# 208 So. 18th Street i.” s 
Hi East Orange, New Jersey 

Send me complete information on the Beseler 
8 (© VU-LYTE TT OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
‘ () VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 


g C) Have a Beseler A-V Consultant contact me for 
+ a demonstration. 











State 
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| have 
as widely known as Alexander Hamilton | 
| or 





er should read 





Books 


THE INVISIBLE PRESIDENCY, by 
Louis W. Koenig. (Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, Inc., New York 1960, 
pp., $6.95.) 


Some of 
lonely like Coolidge 
been gregarious like 
velts. At either extreme 
worked with confidants who 





Presidents have been 
and others have 


the Roose- 


oul 
two 
are 


as forgotten as William Loeb, Jr., 
“the perfect stenographer,” who 
“a balance wheel to the thundering, on- 
rushing, fire-belching T.R.” 

A galaxy of stars, some who remained 


fixed in the firmament and others who | 


plummeted to obscurity, have been 
charted by Louis Koenig. In some cases 


even top favorites have been credited | 
with more influence than they wielded, | 
but not so with | 


according to Koenig; 
Sherman Adams whose “O.K., S.A.” 
as necessary as a four-cent stamp on 
first class mail. 
Others who are given full treatment 
Hamilton, Van Buren, 
Corcoran, 


was 


Koenig are 
House, 


by 
Loeb, 


and almost always lively. 
—Howarp L. 


critical, 


Jamaica (N.Y.) HLS. | 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, by 
Louis Shores. (Ronald Press, New York, 
1960, 408 pp., $6.50.) 


A valuable contribution to the profes- 


sional literature of teachers and librari- | 


ans has been made by the publication 
of this book, which filfs a long-felt need 
for a guide to the unified 
Center. 

Dr. Shores, dean of the 
School of Florida State Univ., 


Library 
provides 


a survey of such materials as textbooks, | 


reference books, reading books, serials, 


maps, atlases, pictures, projections, mo- 


tion pictures, recordings, radio, and 
television. Historical background, 
gestions for selection and 
and typical examples are given for each 
medium. 

Every teacher and prospective teach- 
and study this book. It 
will certainly be adopted as a textbook 
for teacher education courses dealing 
with instructional materials. 

ANNA VirnGINIA LOCKE 

Ass’t. Professor, Library Science 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


THE 
IST, by John Hohenberg. 
hart, and Winston, Inc., 
1960, 432 pp., $5.50.) 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL- 
(Holt-Rine- 
New York, 


If you are suddenly thrown into the 





438 


our Presidents | 


was | 


and Hopkins. 
He is generally sympathetic, sometimes | 


Hurwitz | 


New York is 
Wonderful 


. . ESPECIALLY 
WHEN YOU LIVE 
AT THE 


BARBIZON 


For Women 


Make the most of your stay in 
New York City, whether you're 
working or going to school. At 
The Barbizon, you'll meet the nic- 
est people—young career women, 
of them your own class- 
And you'll 
TV if 


music 


many 
mates, more than likely. 
enjoy a radio in every room, 
you like, solarium, library, 
studios —even a swimming pool! 
Plan to make wonderful New York 
more so, at The Barbizon. 


On the Smart East Side . . . New York's 
Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 
Daily from $4.75. Weekly rates on request 


The Barbizon 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., New York City 
Wiite for Booklet H 





Materials | 


sug- | 
utilization, | 





“Wonderland to wander... a 


MISSOURI 


Family Vacation” 


—says Missouri born 
Walt Disney 


The world’s top au- 
thority on wonder- 
lands, ex-mis- 
sourian Walt Disney, 
knows the varied beauty of Missouri’s 
autumn leaf colorama — its apple 
blossom pink-and-white springs! Its 
giant resort lakes and fishing rivers, 
where cliffside caves look just like 
something out of “Snow White”! 
& % The Heartland of Hospitality 
invites you to bring 
your family, see more, 
stay longer, spend less. 
We’re glad to help plan 
‘ your trip (suggesting 
hundreds of places to 
see and things to do) 


Missouri Resources and Develop- 
ment Commission Dept. E-057 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Mail 
Coupon 


Please send FREE, without obligation, 
32-page, 4-color brochure, “MISSOURI 
SPECTACULAR”. 





‘ 
job of beeoming the faculty adviser 
for your school newspaper, here is a 
book to get acquainted with—fast. John 
Hohenberg has written a brilliant analy- 
sis of the job of the newspaperman. 

But he does more than explain well; 
he offers dozens of concrete instances 
of good—and bad—news stories, fea- 
tures, bulletins, social columns, and in- 
terpretive pieces in science, education, 
and television. 

This book won't tell you how to run 
a journalism course or a student news- 
paper. But it will give you an insight 
into professional newspaper work, tip 
you off to the structure and style of 
the news story, and enable you to 
develop your own exercises in training 
fledgling reporters. H.].L. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A 
CASE STUDY, by Burton R. Clark. 
(McGraw-Hill, New York, 1960, 207 
pp., $5.00.) 


Those interested in the community 
college movement in the United States 
will find this book a worthwhile refer- 
ence. It is an intensive case study of 
the development of six-year-old San 
Jose Jr. College in California. 

Why “the open door college”? The 
title is suggested by the status of the 
junior college in the community and 
its admissions policy. This school is 
most generally attractive to the weaker 
student and the one who contemplates 
ending his education after a relatively 
short stay. Actually, in conception, San 
Jose Junior College is thought of as 
being a two-year vocational school 
for high school graduates. 

The problems of this institution are 
distinctly its own, but other colleges 
have many that are similar. Certainly 
the information which Clark unearths 
about administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents of the college, and the role of 
the college in the community and state, 
can educate educators and public alike 
about one of the newer movements in 
American education. 

ERwIN F, KARNEY 


TURNCOATS, TRAITORS AND 
HEROES, by John Bakeless, (Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia, 1960, 394 pp., $6.50.) 


This is a book that every history 
teacher will want to read—as will any- 
one specially inte ested in the Revolu- 
tionary period. Older high school boys 
too, will delight in this factual, docu- 
mented, vivid account of American and 
British spies and their perilous missions. 

Among the most fearless and valu- 
able of the British spies was Ann Bates, 


| 
| 





- Focus on Holland for 


a continental treat 
The sights you will see and the pic- 


a Philadelphia school teacher. She posed | 


as a peddler and entered American 
camps to sel] her wares, all the while 
counting artillery, observing positions, 
and eavesdropping on military plans. 


won en || RBI 


tures you'll take will last a lifetime. 
Just buy film, then map out the set- 
tings at your Travel Agent or write: 
NETHERLANDS NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 
1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y. 


ANATOLE AND 
THE ROBOT 
By Eve Trrus. Illustrated in 
color and black and white bv 
Paut Garpone. Anatole is back 
and this time his problem is 
automation. He matches wits 
with a cheese-tasting robot, and 
proves that nothing — not even 
a robot can replace an ex- 
pert. Ages 4-8. $2.50° 


THE OLD WOMAN 
AND HER PIG 

A Folk Tale 

Pictures in three colors by 
Paut Gatpone. Remember the 
old woman who went to market 
to buy a pig? Paul Galdone, 
who reintroduced The Golden 
fouch, presents another beau- 
tiful classic for children to love 
and enjoy. Ages 4-8. $2.00* 


DISCOVERING 
DINOS.AURS 


By Grenn O. Broveu. Illus 
trated in two colors by Gustav 
Scnrotrer. Dr. Blough tells 
the story of the fabulous rep- 
tiles of long ago — and explains 
how paleontologists serve as 
scientific “detectives” in un- 
carthing fossils. A special added 
feature is a brief tour of the 
museums where dinosaurs now 


“live.” Ages 7-11. $2.50* 
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AIR ALL AROUND 

By Titre Pine and Josern 
Levine. Illustrated by Bernice 
Myers in two colors and black 
and white. Fascinating facts 
and uses of air in a new, in- 
formative science-activity book 
by the authors of Sounds All 
Around and Water All Around 
With simple experiments. Ages 
7-11 $2.50* 


THE RIGHTFUL 
OWNER 


By Jesse Sruarrt. Illustrated by 
Ropert HeNnNeBercer. “A 
good hound dog never forgets 
his master,” Dan Richards 
warned his son, Mike. This is 
the crux of Jesse Stuart’s mov 
ing new story about a boy and 
a dog. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


YOUNG SCIENTIST 
TAKES A RIDE 


By Georce Barr. Pictures by 
WiutuaMm D. Haves. In this 
third book of his popular 
Young Scientist group, the 
author guides his reader to the 
many natural and scientific ob- 
servations that can be made in 
and around an automobile. In- 


formal experiments. Clear, at- 


tractive illustrations. Ages 10 
and up. $3.00 


All books are clothbound. *Special library edition available 
Write for free catalog and annotated science list 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE. A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 


All prices are tentative and subject to change without notice 
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NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 65¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N. Y 
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See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
adoussac. Visit 

Anne 


food and rf ree ~ 
eg > ee superb serv 
Frequent Departures from Montreal 


INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 

SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A.M. 

The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 “P 


5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “7 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac. 

ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “Pp 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 

U.S. tax extra ‘ 
Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 

Besten - Chicage - Detroit - New York 
, Philadelphia - Terente, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 


ofa GOOD TIME in | 
ROW A 
SCOTIA 


Caves 'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


With big color photos and ‘ ‘Funmap”; “Where 
to Stay,” with rates; highway map—plus an 
invitation to join Nova Scotia’s “Order of the 
Good Time.” Mail coupon today. 


i NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
| Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia ST-5-.4-60 


' (or 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 


; Please send information to: 
! 





On our side, one of the boldest was 
Private Charles Morgan. Once Lafayette 
needed a soldier to “desert” to the 
British and give misinformation to Corn- 
wallis. Within a few hours the young 
charmer was chatting away with the 
general himself! A few days later he 
was back in his own camp—bringing 
| along five Britishers whom he had per- 
| suaded to desert and one Hessian mer- 
|cenary whom he had taken prisoner! 
—Euia P. MoHLe 

Milby H.S., Houston, 





Tex. 


MARKETS OF THE SIXTIES, by 
the Editors of Fortune. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1960. 209 pp., $5.00.) 


This volume of 12 articles by the 
| editors of Fortune magazine manages to 
| be both provocative and disturbing as 

the authors describe what they call “the 

| coming transformations in the American 
| way of life.” The predictions are based 
lon projections of current economic 
| trends tempered (or enlivened) by the 
| authors’ ebullience. 

The seers of Fortune envision “breath- 
taking” technological advances which 
| will produce devices of such dubious 
utility as ultrasonic dishwashers and 
electronic ranges. They comment, how- 
ever, that “most Americans would pre- 
fer for 1969 a cure for cancer rather 
than a family flying car.” 

Among their more optimistic predic- 
tions is a possible G.N.P. 
|of goods and services) of $750 billion 
by 1970—56 per cent above the 1959 
| level. Such an achievement would, how- 
lever, require a higher rate of growth 
|than the economy has enjoyed in the 
booming post-war period. Should the 
|G.N.P. rise so drastically, the 
estimate that 45 per cent of American 


bring up the obvious question: how 
will they be spent? 

The volume is packed with figures, 
graphs and charts that plot the past 
growth of our economy and project into 
an exciting future. The disturbing ques- 
tion the authors never tackle is whether 


sonic refrigerators or to other (at least 
equally important) needs like education. 
—RONALD STEEL 


PUBLIC HEALTH, edited by Peter 
Van Avery. (The H. W. 


pany, ~ew York, 1959, 242 pp., $2.50.) 


This volume, part of The Reference 
| Shelf series, presents a summary of the 
| vast undertaking that makes up public 
health in the United States. Included 
are descriptions of the various govern- 
mental and voluntary health agencies; 
progress reports on major diseases; arti- 





(total output | 


editors | 


families will enjoy an after-tax income | 
of $7,500 by 1970. Such rising incomes | 


these riches shall be devoted to ultra- | 


Wilson Com- | 





cles on urgent pollution problems, our 


health “weapons,” and the high cost of 
public health. 

[Editor Van Avery is associate editor 
of Senior Scholastic magazine. ] 


THE LIFETIME READING PLAN, 
by Clifton Fadiman. (World Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, 1960, 318 pp., $3.75.) 

The “essential thing” about this guide 
to a lifetime of reading—from Homer 
to Hemingway—“is the use you make 
of it,” says the author. “While it is 
true that it contains a certain amount of 
information, many famous names, and 
hundreds of thumbnail judgments, its 
is not educational, but practical. 
That is, it is intended to spur you 
to action. It aims to direct your 
steps to the bookstore or library.” 

Fadiman’s list of 100 books and 
authors originally appeared in the April 
12, 1959, issue of This Week magazine. 
Now expanded with the author’s notes, 
a bibliography, and suggestions for 
further reading, it is sure to prove both 
popular and helpful as an approach 
to profitable reading. The author readily 
admits that some may quarrel with his 
selections, and that the highly educated 
and well-read may “find nothing new 
in what I have to say,” but his aim is 
an enthusiastic one: “an exciting ad- 
venture of the mind, as well as a dis- 


cipline.” —G.B. 
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Strike it rich this summer! 


Attend the University of California’s 
summer sessions. Study for credit. 
Stimulating courses in all fields, from 
a renowned faculty. Sessions at four 
campuses: Los Angeles and Berkeley 
—with cosmopolitan atmosphere; 
Santa Barbara, on the Pacific; and 
Davis, near the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. 6 and 8 week sessions. For a 
rich, rewarding summer write today. 
Specify campus in which you are 
most interested. Desk S, Office of 
Coordinator of Summer Sessions, 
University Hall, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








| Parade of the States BRE Cuee 


Hawaii’s School System 
Among Oldest of States 


By WALTON M. GORDON 





Superintendent of Public Instruction 


OURIST brochures give Hawaii a 

certain romantic and foreign flavor 
when they that our state gover- 
nor’s mansion was once the residence 
of a ruling queen, or that we have the 
only state capitol that was formerly a 
royal palace. This is why it may come 
as a surprise to fellow American educa- 
tors to learn that, because of statehood, 
Hawaii's state department of educa- 
tion becomes the second oldest in the 
United States (1846), second only to 
Massachusetts. We can add further bits 
of educational historical data, such as 
that our first training school for teach- 
ers was established in 1821, and thai 
we printed our own textbooks over a 
hundred years ago in the first print shop 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Hawaii's first public school law in 1840 
provided for compulsory, free, public 
education and was based on the Mas- 
sachusetts law. The first- state school 
department was established by the or- 
ganic acts of 1845-46 under the con- 
stitutional monarchy of King Kame- 
hameha III, and was headed by a min- 
ister of cabinet rank—an official cabinet 
status that was maintained under suc- 
ceeding reigns, and under republic, 
territory, state constitutions. The 
first state board of education was ap- 
pointed 1855. 

These highlights should indicate that 
system in the American 
pre-dates that of many 
states which preceded us into the 
Union. And in the intervening years 
we have maintained our share of lead- 
ership in problems of American educa- 
tion, particularly since we became an 
American territory in 1898. 

Our present problems of staffing and 
housing a rapidly increasing enrollment, 
improving the quality of our program, 
increasing salaries to attract better 
and financing to meet these 
needs, are other 
integration is not 
among problems, since separate 
schools for non-Caucasian children were 
abolished a century ago when the Eng- 
lish language was adopted as the teach- 
ing medium. The racial ancestry of our 
professional staff is as varied as the 
widely diverse multi-racial background 
of the general population. All we ask is 
that teachers meet the rather high re- 
quirements for certification. 


note 


and 


school 
pattern far 


our 


teachers, 
common to school 
Fortunately, 


our 


systems. 


Walton M. Gordon 


Hawaii has periodically conducted 
surveys of its educational system, but 
the most recent examination was 
prompted by the 1955 White House 
Conference on Education. A survey 
team was engaged by Governor King 
in 1956 for a two-year study of the total 
school system. It was headed by Dr. 
William R. Odell of Stanford. 

As we were beginning to implement 
the recommendations of the Odell Sur- 
vey, the National Defense Education 
Act was passed by Congress, requiring 
added __reorganizational planning to 
qualify tor such Federal grants, Add to 
this the reorganizational shifts under 
State Constitution. and you 
can appreciate our feeling that we are 
probably the busiest professional edu- 
cators in the United States. 

We have just completed an exhaus- 
tive self-study of the quality of ow 
curriculum, 
tion by all of our professional and ad- 


our new 


| 
ministrative staff of 5,500 people. Plans 
are now being made to provide in-serv- | 


ice workshops, institutes, and consult- 
ants in areas for which teachers ex- 
pressed need for assistance. New cur- 
riculum guides are being published. 
Our state plan for action in relation 
to the concerns expressed by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act has re- 
sulted in broadening the program in 
many areas. Foreign language emphasis 
has extended_to inclusion of languages 
of Asia and India, with instruction be- 


ginning in elementary grades. Programs | 


for gifted children have been extended, 
and new state and district positions for 
consultants in mathematics and science 
have markedly stepped up the quality 
of instruction in these fields. Additionai 
personnel in guidance has resulted 
adoption of a statewide guidance pro- 
gram tor and 
schools, and up-grading of counselor 
certification requirements. 

Such statewide organizational and 
curriculum changes as these can be 
made more smoothly in Hawaii than 
elsewhere because of 
central school system, which involves a 
single school board and_ superintend- 
ent. Local school districts are merely 
administrative extensions and make no 
final policy decisions. Actually, with a 
total enrollment of 146,000, we are no 
larger than many school systems. 


elementary secondary 





which involved participa- | 





our traditional | 
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Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 


~ Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Chouse~from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, ‘rift and first class 
tours. From $495 

Ask your travel agent or write 

Meiva S. Oldham, a 





1603 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


Maupintour 
SRR 


Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOMc 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 








California needs 
teachers, experi- 
enced or not. Ex- 
perienced teach- 
ers often start 
from $5,000 up. 
Potential of 
$8,000. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification. 


Individual attention 
No registration fee 


AGENCY Complete coverage 
Since 1909 
Dept. C, 681 Market St., 


BRHOHIR Hl 


Vacation Plam just for Yow! 





San Francisco 5, Calif. 


A wealth of stimulating things to do. . . 
sites to see in the Berkshires, year-round 
vacationland. Explore historic landmarks, 
see world-famous artists perform at theatres, 
dance and music festivals. Accommodations 
tailored to your taste and budget. Write 
for free color booklet and directory: 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 
50 South Street, Pittsfie'd 35, Mass. 
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-CLINTON-) 


TEACH FASTER 


with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 

JUMBO CHORDS-~-7"x11%". Teaches 

be or, minor, 7th. dim., and aug. chords 
their inversions (207 Chords) $2.00. 

we Be size $1. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC--6" x 9". 

Sixty illustrations, plus 3-foot keyboard 

(42 keys) $1.50. Students’ size $1.00. 


NOTES and KEYBOARD~<using treble 
and bess clefs, teaches the names of 50 
notes with L, respective keys on ao 3- 
foot keyboo (64 keys). Cards 
3x 5. $1.00. 

SCHOOL DESK KEYGOARD—Two oc- 
taves, 26 PB ydad standard size 6”x 15". 
Dozen $1.50 


DEK- A-MUSIC COMPANY “a 
1102 S$. 31st Ave., Dept. ST, Bellwood, Iilinoi 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
C. 8. COZZENS, Manager 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we = find it for you. Enroll now 
mber N.A.T.A 


706 South PB Street Clinton, lowe 





Write for free color map, directory listing % 


over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length Jy 
of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 


PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member National Assoc. of Teacher's Agencies 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Established 1898 


Offers discriminating and personal 

service to teachers on all levels 

for positions in public and private 
schools and colleges 


Suite 1250 LOngacre %-6155 
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To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 


Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 





this P 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


——!. SBARBIZON HOTEL, p. 26-T 
Booklet 

—2. BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, p. 29-T 
Color booklet and directory 

— 3, CHARLES A. BESELER COMPANY, p. 26-T 
——Vu-lyte opaque projector Vu-Graph 
overhead transparency projector __.demon 
stration 
4. BOULDER TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 22-T 
Registration forms 
5. CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, p. 28-T 
Tour folder 
6. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD, p. 6-T 
Information on “The Canadian 

—7. CAPE COD CHAMBER COMMERCE, p. 30-T 
Map and directory 
8. CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 30-T 
Registration forms 
9. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 24-T 
Catalogue 
10. CORONET FILMS, p. 23-T 
Catalogue; previews of Aristotle 
tiles Beginning Responsibility 
11. CRITERION MFG. CO., p. 12-T 
Complete information on Dynascope RV-6 

——12. DELTA FILM PRODUCTIONS, p. 24-T 
Preview prints of “Exploring by Satellite 
13. EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 22-T 
Registration form 

——14. ENCYC. BRITANNICA FILMS, p. 17-T 
Complete Teacher Guide, Films Fact Sheets 

— 15. FILMS FOR EDUCATION, p. 24-T 
Catalogue 

16. GENERAL MOTORS, 25-T 
Reprint of safe driving ad 

— 17. GOLDEN PRESS INC., p. 13-T 
Study guide to Golden Book Encyclopedia 
18. GROLIER SOCIETY, p. 32-T 
Information on 1960 Encyclopedia Americana 
19. INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
FOUNDATIONS, p. 22-T 


Information about Turkey: 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Rep- 


Land and People 


Please Print 


Name 


School 


Address 


__..20. JAM HANDY, p. 20-T 
Cause, Nature of Heat —— 

Expansion Heat Travels _ 
it Travels _.Light and Color 
of Sound Sound Travels 

__.21. KEMP TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 29-T 
Information about Califorriia certification 
22. MAUPINTOUR, p. 29-T 
Information on Middle East, U.S.S.R. tours 

__.23. MICHIGAN OHIO NAVIGATION, p. 22-T 
Illustrated folder 

___.24. MISSOURI DIV. OF RESOURCES AND 
DEVELOPMENT, p. 26-T 
Brochure: ‘‘Missouri Spectacular 
25. MOODY INST. OF SCIENCE, p. 24-T 
Filmstrip catalogue 

_..26. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
“Adventures in Education’ (See 


Heat Causes 
Light, How 
Nature 


April 6, 


p. 2-T) 

—_.27. PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY, p. 30-T 
Registration forms 
28. PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA, p. 28-T 
Vacation folder 
29. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 8-T 
Quebec vacation packet 
30. ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF, 
Tour information and group rates 
_31. SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 
Brochure (See April 6 Teacher, p. 20-T 
32. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, p. 28-T 
Summer school bulletin 
33. V-M CORPORATION, p. 
Information on ‘‘Add-A-Track 
34. WESTON WOODS STUDIOS, p. 21-T 
Catalogue 
=, WHITTLESEY HOUSE, p. 27-T 

tated science list 


INN AND LODGE, p. 


p. 27-T 


19-T 





and 
- se WILLIAMSBURG 
8-T 
Color folder, information on school journeys 
37. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, p. 5-T 
New service unit ‘Arithmetic Gains New 
Meanings with World Book Encyclopedia’ 


Grade 


No. of Pupils 





City 


_Zone___State_ 





This coupon valid for two months. 


May 4, 1960 











Continued from page 8-T 


Educating for Economic Competence, 
a report of the ASCD’s Commission for 
Economic Competence, which says edu- 
cation for economic understanding must 
begin in the primary grades as an inte- 
gral part of the elementary school cur- 
riculum. Available from the ASCD, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. ($1). 

How to Help Your Child Learn, a 
publication of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principais, explaining 
the elementary school program and de- 
tailing ways parents can help their 
children’s education. Available from 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, (50 cents). 

Careers in Education, by Frederick 
L. Redefer and Dorothy Reeves (Harper 
& Bros, $4), a 210-page book aimed at 
the experienced teacher, as well as the 
beginner. It covers letters of recom- 
mendation, resumes, placing ads, the 
job interview, conducting a job “cam- 
paign,” etc., in readable helpful form. 

Do We Want ‘Merit’ Salary Sched- 
ules?, a report on a workshop discussion 
of merit rating in teachers’ salary sched- 
ules, held at the School of Education of 
Syracuse Univ. Edited by Virgil M. 
Rogers, dean, it contains substantial 
supplementary material—pro and con— 
on the topic. Available from Syracuse 
Univ. Press, University Station, Box 87, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. ($1.75). 

Search for Freedom, a 16-page re- 
print from March NEA Journal, telling 
the story of American education from 
colonial times to the present. NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (35 copies, $1.00). 

Tools for Education, booklet, re- 
printed from the February Overview. 
Teaching tools available—from  class- 
room furniture to closed-circuit TV. 
Single copies free from Overview, 470 
Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y. 

When Children Move from School to 
School, a 36-page booklet exploring the 
problems created by population mo- 
bility. Includes a list of children’s books 
which may help children appreciate 
the difficulties faced by newcomers. 
Available from Assn. for Childhood 
Education Int’l., 3615 Wisconsin Ave., 
N. W., Washington 16, D. C. (75 cents). 

The Retarded Child Goes to School, 
a 24-page pamphlet spotlighting prob- 
lem of retarded child and approaches 
to problem. Write Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (15 cents). 

The Trouble with Submarines, by 
Kenneth E. McIntyre, in the April Phi 
Delta Kappan. Tongue-in-cheek, MclIn- 
tyre tells the admirals just what's the 
matter with American submarines. 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri., May 6, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Art 
Carney Show: “Full Moon over Brook- 
lyn,” a comedy based on an unpublished 
manuscript by the late Wolcott Gibbs, 
adapted by Irving Gaynor Neiman, star- 
ring Art Carney as Milton Barker, a 
railroad employee. Barker, who is bored 
with his work on the barges or “floats” 
used to transport railroad freight across 
New York Harbor between New Jersey 
and Brooklyn, finds himself a man with- 
out a country when both railroads re- 
fuse delivery of a dead bear and its 
female trainer. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: Rod Serling’s “A Stop at Wil- 
vn gee the story of a harried execu- 
tive who finds peace in a fanciful ex- 
cursion to a little village in 1888. 

Sun., May 8, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: George Bellak’s “Fire 
Devours Before Them,” second in the 
five-week series of dramas titled “Be- 
tween the Generations,” an attempt to 
explain parents to their children, in 
dramatic terms, a switch on the con- 
ventional approach to understanding 
the younger generation. Richard Elli- 
son, producer of the program, believes 
that much of the modern tension be- 
gan in the social upheaval that brought 
on World War II. He promises both 
outspoken social criticism and experi- 
mental dramatic techniques on the se- 
ries. Today’s drama explores the inter- 
national situation between the two 
World Wars, using the “living news- 
paper” technique popularized during the 
thirties. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theater: “Don’t You Remember?,” writ- 
ten by Alvin Sargent, starring Academy 
Award winner Simone Signoret. 
vengeful woman plans to destroy the 
man who killed her husband and child 
in a hit-and-run accident. 

Fri., May 13, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mark 
Twain’s Roughing It. 

Thurs., May 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Buick 
Electra Playhouse: Ernest Hemingway’s 
short story, “The Gambler, the Nun, 
and the Radio.” (See Teleguide, May 
11 issue.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., May 4, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “Sounds of the 
City,” with Nancy Walker, Fran Warren, 
Rose Bampton, Brian Davies. 

Sat., May 7, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein di- 
rects “Music of the Opera,” with selec- 
tions from Boito, Hindemith, Foss, and 
Thomson. The Choral Art Society ap- 
pears under the direction of William 
Jonson; the St. Paul’s Church Choir un- 
der Charles Ennis. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Slowest Gun 
in the West: Phil Silvers and Jack 
Benny —_oe Westerns. 

Sun., May 8, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “The Man Who Did 
What He Wanted.” Dr. Charles Barker, 
American history professcr, Johns Hop- 


kins, and Dr. Carl Bode, English pro- 
fessor, Univ. of Maryland, discuss 
Henry David Thoreau. 

2:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV, New York; 
check local Westinghouse station.) 
Reading Out Loud: Julie Harris reads 
Kenneth Grahame’s “The Wind in the 
Willows.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Music on Ice: 
New series of ice shows, tonight tracing 


Phil Silvers and Jack Benny spoof West- 
erns in “The Slowest Gun in the West,” 
Saturday, May 7, 9 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


the history of ice-skating. 
p.m. (CBS, New York area; 

check local station.) Invitation to 
Learning: Leo Tolstoy’s “War and 
Peace.” The Carnegie Detoennens for 
International Peace has set up a special 
post office address for those requesting 
transcripts of this current 13-week se- 
ries on “War and Peace”: Invitation to 
Learning, P. O. Box 3101, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York 17, N.Y. Re- 
maining titles in the series (clip and 
save): May 15: William Penn’s “An Es- 
say Towards the Peace of Europe.” 
May 22: Jean Giraudoux’ “Tiger at the 
Gates.” May 29: John Quincy Adams’ 
“Diary” (ed. Allan Nevins). June 5: 
George Orwell's “Homage to Catalonia.” 
June 12: Erich Maria Remarque’s “All 
Quiet on the Western Front.” June 19: 
Niccolo Machiavelli’s “The Prince” and 
the “Discourses.” June 26: George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man.” July 
3: Woodrow Wilson’s “War and Peace 
Addresses.” 

Mon., May 9, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
other Evening with Fred Astaire. 

Fri., May 13, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Pontiac Star Parade: “The Gene Kelly 
Show,” with Carl Sandburg, others. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 
Sat., May 7, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 


Wide 60: “Germany: 15 Years Later.” 
Sun., May 8, 10:00 a.m. (WABC-TV, New 


An- 


31-T 


York area; check your state education 
association for local time.) The School 
Story: “They Grow Up So Fast.” The 
principal and the community decide to 
do something about Paul, who is list- 
less and unresponsive because of 
—. -led physical education classes. 

a.m. (CBS-TV) FYI: The Great 
Game of Politics: Pre-view analysis of 
the West te inia primaries. 

1:00 p.m. BC-TV) College News 
Goampesmons Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D.- 

Va.) speaks on his state’s primary. 
be 5 .m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Contany : “Jet Carrier” (Repeat). 

(NET—check local ET station.) 
Hats in the Ring: “The Committee 
Room.” Dr. Malcolm Moos, professor of 
political science and speech writer for 
the President, and Stephen Hess, Presi- 
dential administrative assistant, discuss 
convention organization. 

(NET—chec local ETV station.) 
Ordeal by Fire: “Shield and Sword.” 
The Chicago Drama Quartet gives a 
dramatic weeding based on the sections 
of the book by Fletcher Pratt that tell 
of Southern reverses during the Civil 
War, late 1863—early 1864. 

Mon., May 9, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Primer 
on the Primaries—Report No. 3: Merrill 
Mueller narrates, Herb Kaplow reports 
from the election scene. 

Fri., May 13, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: Herbert Hoover. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., May 7, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV; carried 
eight days later in New York.) Mr. 
Wizard: “Electro-Magnetic Spectrum.” 
Mr. Wizard and Betty Sue investigate 
light, heat, x-rays, and radio as they 
examine the electro-magnetic spectrum. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Beaver and Violet.” Beaver is 
humiliated when a classmate kisses him 
at a picnic, and Ward’s company maga- 
zine prints a picture of the encounter. 

Sun., May 8, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
Timmy learns about the real value of 
a Mother’s Day aift. 

(NET—check local ETV station.) 
What’s New: “Mr. Fixit” takes apart a 
telephone and explains the machinery 
and how to use it. “Not-So-Hard- 
ware Store”: Knives and how to use 
them. “Adventures in Movi ing”: The 
three elements of good swimming. 

(NET—check local ETV station.) 
Around the Corner: The puppets play 
a game; Ed Kennedy discusses the im- 
portance of judgment in all sports and 
illustrates with film clips. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., May 7, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “The Invisible 
Wall.” What life was like in Vietnam 
under French rule, during the Indo- 
Chinese revolution in 1946-54, and how 
it is today, divided between Communist 
and South Nationalist rule. 

(WBC-TV—check local Westinghouse 
station.) Lab 30: “In Search of Elec- 
tricity.” Hugh Downs and Dr. John C. R 
Kelly, manager of the Technology De- 
partment of the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, discuss and demonstrate 
new ways of developing electricity-—a 
crucial problem since we will need 30 
times the energy we use today within 
the next 50 years. 

Mon., May 9, 6:30 am. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Radioactive Metals. May 10: Nep- 
tunium, with guest lecturer Dr. E. M 
McMillan, professor of physics, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley. May 11: The 
Actinide Series, with guest lecturer Dr 
Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor and pro- 
fessor of chemistry and chemical engi- 
seers, Univ. of California, Berkeley 
May 12: Biochemistry. May 13: Nutri- 
tion, with guest lecturer Dr. Roger J. 
Williams, director, Biochemistry Insti- 
tute of Texas and professor of chemis- 
try, Univ. of Texas 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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Both get their answers from the | 4 VERICANA 


The AMERICANA speaks to the total satisfaction of both the teen-ager and the Nobel Prize winner. To her it 
says, “*...Senegal...Sudanese Republic... Ivory Coast...October 4th, 1958...13 members...”” * To him it says, 
“...colonial contribution...egalitarian and humanistic tradition ...assimilation...decolonization...perspective for 
evolution...autonomous institutions...” * Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to 
the encyclopedia which completely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. * The AMERICANA’s great 
1960 edition fittingly marks its 131st year of growth. Since 1955 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the 
complete rewriting, revising and resetting of 22,600 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and considerably 
larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 14,500 illustrations; 14% larger type for every 
one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. * Full details of the 1960 


AMERICANA are now available. Just fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


The Encyclopedia 576 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


j - . - Please see that I receive full information about. the 1960 Encyclopedia 
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THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA SCHOOL OR LIBRARY ———______ 
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